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_ Educational 


me PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to positages, schools, families. 
Advises parents about sch 


WM. rs Pane ts mentite 


: THEOLOGICAL 
" MASSACHU SETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
aoe oe ngs, courses of study ,lectureships, and special 


facil 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Open to colle - A graduates. 
Training for act torate. 


HARTFORD Opportunity for specialization. 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


NEW YORK CITY, 83 East 55th Street. 


Bible Teachers Training School 


Incorporated by Regents of University of New York. 
Six departments. 0 du a Courses. Special 
one year course. Ad« 

Dr. WIL BE: RT W. WHITE, President. 


Courses in Missions and Relig- 
ious Pedago; if 70th year begins 
Sept. 30. Address Prof. Jacobus. 





= . : | 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. | 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Twelfth year. Special attention given to the foun- 
dations of scholarship. Home atmosphere, adequate 
equipment. Good place for young boys. 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesiey, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 


Sist year. Worth knowing for its outst, e pipmnens 

and record. One teacher to five Boy's 

giris in separate families. New tulad with on. 
ymnasium and swimming tank. [Illustrated cata- 

Address Head Master, West Newton, 





ogue. SS. 





Standard Edition, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 





An ideal. companion for study.” — The Congregationalist. 


Teachers’ Edition 
of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision. Committee, The Concise Bible 
with numerous eee. “4 entirely New Combined Concorda 


A Complete Biblical Library ina Single Volume 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN VARIOUS STYLES, $2.25 TO $9.00 

For sale by all ieading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 E. 18th Street, New York 


ce to the American 


Send for catalogue to 











Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS __ 
MASSACHU: SETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, 

sar, Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Besutifel 
rounds, Goif, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field 
ockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 
Trae oo IDA SCHOOL, 


x Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
ee College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. if, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by »ermission to Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

GEORG E F. JEWBTT, A. B. (Harvard), Principal. 


NEW YORK _ Saaloe 
New York, NEw YorK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


General and College Preparato 
For Girls. Courses. Large recreation Frounds. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 


NEw YorK, NEWBURGH, 


|The Misses Mackie’s 


School for Cirls. 


N.Y. Certificate admits to Vassar, Welles- 
ymnasium. Out-of-deor sports. 37th year. 


Newburg 
ley, Smith. 





Educational 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


MILITARY COLLEGE 






2nd Year Boog Sopeesrber 16th 


Degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arte. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
“A Military School of the best type " 
every yeapest. ”—W aR DEPT. 


atalogues of 
Col. Cnas. E. E. Evatt, President. 






OHIO 


~ OHIO, “OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 71st Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘September 23, 1903. 


Bega nenatde CHURCHILL KING, President. 

A pee ressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with libraries, museums, laboratories and ——_!. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments : Rin College, the 
Academy, the Theological Seminary Conservatory 
of Music. Also courses in Drawi z33 Painting, and a 
four years’ Normal Course in Physical Train hg for 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1509 students this 
year. For full information address the Secre tary, 

GEORGE M. Jones, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 


as, 








OR all kinds of Church and 1 Sunday Schoo? 

Records and Kequisites, no matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Beston or Chicago. 








est theologian. 


to various phases of Edwards 


The Human Side of Edwards 


A broadside of postal-card replies from pastors 


near or at a distance. 





’s life. 
The Significance of Edwards for Today 


By Pror. GeorcE P. FisHer 


The Influence of Edwards in Scotland 
By Pror. JAMES ORR 


By GrorGce P. Morris 
OTHER FEATURES OF THE NUMBER 


What One Thing Have I Gained from Vacation The Strength and Purpose of Congregationalism Among 


What is it to be a Christian By Cuaries M. SHeEtpon 


OCTOBER 3, 1903 


On the fifth of October there will be in Andover and Stockbridge, Mass., 
and New Haven, Ct., as well as in other places throughout the country, celebrations com- 
memorating the 200th anniversary of the birth of Jonathan Edwards, New England’s great- 
The Congregationalist, following its custom of paying henor to great Christian 
leaders in connection with recurring anniversaries, has prepared a valuable number relating 
Among the articles are: 


Edwards as a Preacher 


A Jonathan Edwards Number 


Hartford 


By Rev. W. L. ANDERSON 


Notable Extracts from Edwards’s Diary and Resolutions 
Pictures and Photographs Relating to Edwards 


The largest and most interesting group ever brought together 


the Negroes of the South 


Please order early as the supply is necessarily limited. 
in packages of ten, 50 cents, postage paid. 





A graphic report of the National Convention in session this week at Atlanta 


It will be a good number to scatter among young people, or to mail to your friends 


Single copies, 10 cents; 


Address (he Pilgrim Press Boston 
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CHICAGO ExcuRSION via Nickel Plate Road. 
“Tickets on sale Sept. 26 and 28, Buffalo to Chicago 
and return at rate of $12, limited to Oct. 2. See 
local agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, 
Mass. 


AMONG the autumn replenishings of the good 
housekeeper the crockery and glass list is usually 
an important one. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s 
-establishment presents a busy scene at this season. 
Their advertisement for dinner sets and matchings 
will be found elsewhere. 


OcT. 8 18 THE DATE. $5.00 Is THE RATE — 
The famous Autumnal Excursion on the Boston & 
Albany, through the Berkshire Hills to Albany; 
-down “the Hudson River (either night or day) to 
New York, returning via Fall River Line steamer 
to Boston. From points west of Boston, Oct. 7. 
Send for descriptive leaflet. A. S. Hanson, General 
Passenger Agent, Boston. 


SPECIAL COLONIST TICKETS.—Daily, now until 
Noy. 30, the Nickel Plate Road will sell special 
one-way Colonists’ tickets, Buffalo to California and 
other Pacific coast points at rate of $42, and at 
lower rates to points in Utah, Montana and Idaho. 
Splendid tri-weekly tourist car service. See local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS.—On account of Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Meeting at San Francisco, the 
Nickel Plate Road will sell, Oct. 7 to 16, special 
excursion tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, Cal., at rate of $81.70, good re- 
turning to Nov. 30. Splendid through Pullman 
standard and tourist sleepers. See local agents or 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


TOUR TO THE PAcIFIC COAST, via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Account Meeting American Bankers’ 
Association. On account of the meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association, at San Francisco, 
‘Cal., Oct. 20 to 23, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will run a personally-conducted tour to 
San Francisco and return, by special Pullman train, 
leaving New York Oct. 14 and going via Chicago, 
Omaha and Ogden. Five days will be spent in San 
Francisco. Returning, the tour will leave San 

23. Visits will be paid on return 


Francisco Oct. 2¢ 
trip to Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, Denver 
and St. Louis, and New York will be reached Oct. 
-31. Round-trip rate, covering all expenses for 
eighteen days, except five days spent in San Fran- 
cisco, $190 from New York. For reservation of 
space, tickets and full information, apply to Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., or 
direct to George W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTUMN ExcuRstons.—The Nickel Plate Road 
will continue the sale of their special excursion 
tickets to the principal tourist resorts in the West 
until Sept. 30, good returning to Oet. 31, at the 
same low rates. See loeal agents or write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Boston & MAINE $5.00 TRIP TO NEW YORK 
Crry, Oct, 1.—From the Hub to the Metropolis and 
back for $5.00, this is the trip which the Boston & 
Maine Railroad offers on Oct. 1. And any person 
who has ever taken the delightful sail down the 
Hudson at just this time will not guess why this 
-date has been chosen. The first change in the 
foliage has already been marked. Hardly notice- 
able, it is deepening day by day and when Septem- 
ber goes out a scenie vista of rare beauty will be ob- 
served. The green foliage is now blending witha 
charming brown and golden tint and the breezes 
which now blow are refreshing without being chilly. 
The Hoosae Country and Deerfield Valley is at its 
best on Oct. 1, and although nature is lavish in her 
fall decorations, she does not bestow them for long, 
for a week sees many changes. The deep-fruited 
-orehards along the Hudson are a sight worth while 
viewing and as early October marks the fruit har- 
vest, a delay may make a sacrifice of this famous 
sight. This trip is via the Boston & Maine Railroad 
to Albany with stop-over of one night in Albany, 
then steamer down the Hudson River to New York 
city and back Fall River line to Boston, all for $5.00. 
Send to the General Passenger Department, Boston 
& Maine Railroad, Boston, for the illustrated, de- 
seriptive booklet telling all about this trip. It will 
be mailed free to oak address. 


Loss OF APPETITE is ate gradual; one dish 
after another is set aside till fewremain. These are not 
eaten with much relish, and are often so light as not to 
afford much nourishment. Loss of appetite is one of 


the first indications that the system is Fyaning | Mabel 
cand there is nothing else so good for it as Hood's § 
yarilia—the best of all tonics. 


Sarsa- 
Accept no substitute for 





ood's, 
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Ir is certainly an education in the study of 
modern convenience to visit the Paine Furniture 
Company on Canal Street, where five acres of 
light, neat, floor space present an exposition on 
house furnishing. The founders of this great furni- 
ture emporium have for over sixty years devoted 
themselves to one point: furnishing the home, and 
that only, and this oneness of aim has been the 
secret of their successes. We first pass into the 
carpet and drapery department, where the splendid 
merchandise of India, Egypt, Turkey, Japan and 
China represent a bazaar taken from some Eastern 
city and magnified up to half an acre. A little to 
one side is a cosy studio where a corps of artists 
design original effects in furnishings and exclusive 
ideas in cabinet work for private orders and future 
manufacture. Room after room is devoted to all 
kinds of furniture—long rows of splendid brass 
beds; a mammoth banquet-hall full of polished 
tables reflecting the light from quartered oak and 
solid mahogany ; long lines of gleaming sideboards 
in tropie wood and silvery mirror, Will there 
never be an end to this magnificent display! Pol- 
ished desk and solid arts and crafts work, satin 
sheen and rare hand earving pass in interminable 
array. Furnishings for the little folks; the unique 
fittings for the nursery and playroom. Then we 
enter the great section of the furniture manufac- 
turing, and from there pass into a section where 
the upholstery is done. Great bins of the materials 
used in filling the mattresses are there for full in- 
spection. Neatness everywhere. No dust, no odor, 
no sham; sanitary conditions throughout! Wall- 
papers? Yes, to carry out any color or ornamental 
scheme the patrons of this great Paine establishment 
may desire. Here is a concern that upon receipt of 
your order sends specially trained and talented 
employees to estimate, advise and furnish the com- 
plete interior outfit for any home. Lastly, Canal 
Street prices are an attraction to all. 


ONLY ONCE A YEAR can you go over the 
Boston & Albany Railroad, to Albany, down the 
Hudson River to New York, returning Fall River 
Line to Boston, for 85.00. This year the excursion 
starts from Boston 8.30 A. mM. Thursday, Oct. 8. 
From points west of Boston, Oct. 7. Send for de- 
seriptive leaflet. A. S. Hanson, General Passenger 
Agent, Boston. 


DENVER AND RetTwURN, $42.—On account of 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew’s Meeting at Denver, the 
Nickel Plate Road will sell, Oct. 3 and 4, special 
excursion tickets to Denver, Pueblo or Colorado 
Springs, Col., at rate of $42, good returning to Oct. 
30. A splendid opportunity to visit Colorado; good 
through train service, ineluding tri-weekly tourist 
ear service. See local agents or write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


NORTH ADAMS; A TRIP TO THE HOOSAC MOUN- 
TAIN.—$2.00, Saturday, Sept. 26, via Boston & 
Maine Railroad. One of the most delightful excur- 
sions offered by the Boston & Maine Railroad is 
the North Adams trip on Saturday, Sept. 26. This 
trip is out through the Deerfield Valley to the 
Hoosac Mountains, where the most beautiful and 
diversified scenes in the country can be found, 
There are numerous places of interest noted for 
their scenic and natural beauty which can be visited, 
while a tramp or a ride through the Taconic or 
Hoosac Ranges will prove mighty interesting. A two 
days stop-over is allowed on this trip, but all who 
wish can return on special train on the same day. 
Special train leaves Boston Union Station at 8.30 
A.M. Returning, leave North Adams at 4.30 P. M.; 
Hoosae Tunnel Station at 4.45 Pp. M. or on regular 
trains on Sept. 27 or 28. Trains stop at Waltham 
in both directions, but tickets can be purchased 
only at Boston City Ticket Office, 322 Washington 
Street, and at Union Station. Tickets will be on 
sale at Washington Street Office up to 5.00 P. M 
Sept. 25 and at Union Station until departure of 
train Sept. 26. 





EXCHANGEABLE S, S, LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments of 
new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for qempogus' and order blank, 


Che a Prese 
New York 
For: all verry of Cui and Seliy ‘School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 











Chicago 
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Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 


etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socirty, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April,1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; prone temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad, provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 





| 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and | 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to | 
the main office of the society at New York. | 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. | 

Rev. W. C. StitT, Secretary. W. HALL Roves, Treasurer. | 
; 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. Bicentenary of | 
the Birth of Jonathan Edwards, Oct. 4 and 5. Sermon | 
by Dr. W. R. Richards (Oct. 4). Addresses (Oct, 5) by 
Professor Orr of Glasgow, Professor Woodbridge of | 
New York, Professors Smyth and Platner of Andover. | 
Poem by Rev. Dr. Cole of Wheaton Seminary. Trains | 

save the North Station, Boston, for Andover at 12.2 

, 4.50, 5.14, 5.32 and 6.04 Pp. M. | 
ae Andover for Boston at 4.10, 5.50, 7.15 and 9.42 
r. M. There is frequent connection by electric cars 
between Andover and the neighboring towns, Reading, 
Wakefield, Lynn, Salem, Lawrence, Lowell, ete. 

Persons wishing to spend the night in Andover can find 
comfortable accommodations at the Phillips Inn, Chapel 
Avenue, opposite the Semiuary. A few rooms in the 
Seminary are avaiable for the yse of guests. For these 
application should be made Yn’ advance to Professor 
Day. * 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THEJAMERICAN BOARD OF | 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN Missions to be held | 
in the First Congregational Church, Manchester, New | 
Hampshire, Oct. 13-16. 

The sermon will be preached by President Willard G. 
Sperry, D. D., of Olivet, Michigan. 

Addresses will be given by an exceptional company of 
missionaries from nearly all the missions; by the Pres- 
ident of the Board, Dr. Samuel B. Capen; President 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., of New York; Rev. George 
A. Gordon, D. D., of Boston; President William J. 
Tucker, D. D., of ttmouth; Rev. Rockwell H. Potter 
of Hartford; President Charles O. Day of Andover; 
Rey. William A. Bartlett, D. D., of Chicago; President | 
Henry ©. King, D. D., of Oberlin, and others. | 

The annual reports of the Board will be presented. | 

Persons entitled to free hospitality should communi- | 
cate with Mr. W. C. Heath, Box 142, Manchester, N. H., | 
atonce. The rates at hotels are | 

OT 5 csseps3scunestod $1.50 per day. 
OW EY sso cescsee foes. © 
New Manchester ..... 

The rates at boarding houses and private homes are 
from $1.00 to $1.50 per day. For such entertainment 
address as above. 

Reduced rates from the New England Central Trunk | 
and Western Passenger Associations at one fare and 
one-third on the certificate plan have been secured. 
The standard printed certificate must be secured of the 
General Agent from whom the ticket is purchased on 
starting for Manchester and the return ticket purchased 
at one-third the regular rate. The churches of Man- | 
chester expect and invite a full attendance. 


















Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, a Christian girl or woman for housework 
in my home. Address, A. E. Rowse, 45 East Street, 
Melrose, Mass. 


Ministers, their families and friends wishing to 
visit Boston for a longer or shorter time may find a home 
at the Dewing Memorial, Revere, at reasonable rates. 


Wanted, a good girl for general housework, country 
home, ten miles from Boston, Fine community. 
right poroon will find a pleasant home. Address F. E. H., 
P. O. Box 4, Weston, Mass. 


Beard and Care. A nervous invalid, or a con- 
valescent, can obtain board in a private family, with 
home comforts and experienced care, in one of Boston’s 
delightful suburbs. Medical attendance included, if 
desired. Highest references. Address M. D. 38, care of 
The Congregutionalist. 


Art Lovers and Connoisseurs are invited to be 
come Patrons of the new magazine of art, the American 
Connoisseur, edited by Charles de Kay, art editor of 
New York Times. Particulars mailed free. High-class 
Agents and District Managers wanted in every city. 

(The most promising venture of the kind that has been made 
tn this country, and every artist as well as the larger body 
Sriends and patrons of the arts will wish it weil. — Boston 
Transcript.) 

Address 8. R. Bonnell, Gen. M’g’r, 481 Fifth Ave.,N.+ 








U 

A CLERGYMAN’S PROFIT IN REAL ESTATE 

Chapin’s Farm Agency sold my farm at Wells, Me., 
for #1500 more than I paid for it, within 60 days after 
I placed it in their hands. I then bought a farm of then 
in Newbury, which I have just sold at an advance of 
33 per cent. If I wanted to buy or sell again I should 
certainly employ Mr. Chapin, who is the most successful 
ayvent. 


Rev. Anthony N. Hamlin, So. Newbury, N. H. 


(Congregationalst readers will receive free copies of 
the New England IMlustrated and sale blanks by address. | 
ing Geo, H. Chapin, Publisher, 257 Washington St., 
Boston. 


| school with ordinary musical culture to 


BE ECH E R’S ech works | 
wie DOU KS 
Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Chicago 


F you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to | 
be without the mew Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
whieh quotes low prices on all the papular books, | 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one | 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston | 
or Chicago. 


/and music for young people ever pub- 


may receive for the asking a returnable 
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If you have a carpet 





sponge. 
necessary. 








To Clean Carpets. 


you wish to restore it to its original fresh- 
ness, make a stiff lather of Ivory Soap and 
warm water and scrub it, width by width, 
with the lather. Wipe with a clean damp 
Do not apply more water than 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, and its 
purity, fit it for many special uses for which other soaps 
are unsafe and unsatisfactory. 




















that looks dingy and 




















‘HAVE You EXAMINED | 
Pilgrim Songs 


For the Sunday School ? 


It’s different. Many people are telling us 
that it is the finest collection of hymns 





lished. It is not too difficult for any 


use with delight and profit; but sickly, 
sentimental rhymes and ragtime music 
are excluded from it. Beautifully printed 
and bound. 25 cents and 35 cents per 
copy in quantities. Any superintendent 


copy to examine. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON Chicago 





New York 








The world around 
None better found. 


™ HARTSHORN 


Shade Roller. 


Look on the label for the 
si;ynature. Get the improved 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








For all Departments of Church Work. 


Church Hymns and Gospel Songs. 


367 Songs for 25 Cents. 


Before deciding the question of what new hymn 
book to adopt into your church, let us send you, 
postpaid, a returnab‘e copy for examination. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York — Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


WANTED An educated man of business ability 
to represent us in exclusive terri- 
tory on definite time guarantee basis. Call or write. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


[TTA ere amet 
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Event and Comment 


The face which graces our 
cover this week is that of one 
of the noblest women that America has 
produced. Alice Gordon Gulick repre- 
sented all that was finest in modern 
womanhood, In bulk and quality her life- 
work deserved to rank with that of the 
most notable: women of modern times. 
Her unexpettedcdeath in the very prime 
of her powers cut short a career in which 
still larger achievements than in the past 
were expected by friends and admirers. 
Elsewhere in this issue Secretary Barton, 
President Tucker and a Mt. Holyoke 
classmate pay tribute to her memory. 
Here we would simply say that the only 
worthy memorial to her consists in the 
endowment and worthy equipment of 
the school which she founded and in 
maintaining which she literally poured 
out her lifeblood. Let there be no delay 
in completing the fund in behalf of which 
she has pleaded so eloquently in so many 
places. Fortunately, the institute has 
passed the stage where it is dependent 
upon any one individual. It has a tried 
and able faculty, and possesses the confi- 
dence of many Spanish leaders. As the 
Doshisha in Japan is a perpetual monu- 
ment to Neesima and Robert College at 
Constantinople to Dr. Hamlin, so the 
International Institute for Girls in Spain 
must remain forever a perpetual memo- 
rial to the one who had the first vision 
of its possibilities, who builded her life 
into its foundation and structure, and 
who loved it, for the sake of the Spanish- 
speaking girls and women of Christendom, 
with an abiding love. 


Our Portrait 


Up to the last day of 
the fiscal year, Sept. 1, 
it seemed hardly possi- 
ble that the Board would enter on a new 
year without a debt. Though the contri- 
butions for each of the last seven months 
had been larger than those of the previous 
year, the large decrease in receipts from 
legacies had not been met by sufficient 
gifts to offset it. With the necessity 
of repeated refusals of applications from 
missionaries for appropriations for work 
which seemed imperative and. with rigid 
restriction of expenses, the Prudential 
Committee and officials looked anxiously 
into the future. In various ways, how- 
ever, the situation became widely known. 
The Congregationalist and the Missionary 
Herald told the facts. A great many 
personal letters went out from the Board 
rooms to faithful supporters of foreign 
missions. District secretaries and dis- 
trict committees were active. And al- 
though August is a vacation month, the 
number of responses both from churches 
and individuals increased rapidly as the 


Why the American 
Board Has No Debt 





month advanced till the receipts amounted 
to $151,206, the gain over the large receipts 
of the same month last year being $31,621. 
The result was accomplished without any 
such large single gifts as in some previous 
years have saved the Board from debt. 
Letters accompanying the gifts, from all 
parts.of the country, show a depth of 
interest that is encouraging, a self-sacri- 
fice that moves to grateful sympathy, and 
a spirit of prayer and faith that inspires 


hope. Though no large legacies are in- 


sight and only a balance of a few dollars 
is left in the treasury, the Board and its 
missionaries face the future with confi- 
dence and the prevailing note of the an- 
nual meeting at Manchester next month 
will be the note of courage. 


The settees in Boston 
The Gospel in Kind- (ommon and Public 
ness to Animals 

Garden on pleasant days 
are largely occupied by men who seem to 
have nothing to do. The other day we 
saw a beautiful gray squirrel spring fear- 
lessly on the back of one of these seats. 
A man who sat there took a filbert from 
his pocket and held it out. The squirrel 
cocked his eye questioningly at the man 
and the nut, then came and took it, sat 
up on his hind feet and went to work on 
it. The look of kindness that came into 
that man’s face remains with us now. 
Who that is in middle life cannot remem- 
ber when the sight of an animal running 
loose would not stir any boy to look for 
a stone instead of a nut? . No evidence of 
the progress of civilization is more marked 
than the change of temper in the treat- 
ment of animals. It affects all classes. 
Mr. Charles Booth, in his studies of Life 
and Labor in London, quotes an old resi- 
dent of one of the poorest districts as 
saying that he could remember when no 
cat could appear in the streets without 
being hunted and maltreated, but. that 
now such conduct is rare. A new litera- 
ture has sprung up and become popular 
in schools and homes which acquaints 
children with wild things in parks and 
woods till they are finding man a friend; 
and man is growing more human in culti- 
vating friendliness toward them. There 
is a genuine gospel in stocking the public 
parks with animals and teaching children 
to protect them—for 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 


For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 


The Congregationalist is 
courteously informed by 
trustees of a certain 
institution of learning that we have done 
it a great injustice, for which we are 


The Saving Sense 
of Humor 


asked to make an amende honorable. 
The complaint is that we have criticised 
the institution for having conferred de- 
grees on a minister indicating that he is a 
man of exceptionable ability and scholar- 
ship. The’ head of the institution as- 
sures us that the man on whom the 
degrees were conferred is a ‘‘great ass,” 
that they were given on the request of 
ministers living in a distant city, that 
these reasons absolve the trustees from 
responsibility for their mistake, and that 
the publicity given to it is likely to injure 
a struggling institution in a section of 
country where it is much needed, while 
discredit is cast on the long and worthy 
service of its founder and head, The 
trustees in a circular inform the public 
that certain unscholarly sentences in let- 
ters of the chancellor concerning the de- 
grees are explained by the fact that he 
dictated the letters and signed them with- 
out reading them. The spirit in which 
we are requested to apologize is not one 
to be resented, but calls forth our respect 
and sympathy. We do not doubt that 
the faithful and valuable work of noble 
Christian men have gone into this insti- 
tution nor that it has a useful future. 
We have meditated on how we can per- 
suade its trustees and faculty that we 
have not done intentional injustice either 
to it or to the person on whom its honors 
were showered, but on whom it bestows a 
private title of somewhat different char- 
acter, It occurs to us that the best apol- 
ogy we can make is to propose the endow- 
ment of the institution with a professor- 
ship of the sense of’ humor, If that 
should be attempted we would cheerfully 
contribute according to our ability. 


ABS Reve ab The new head of the 
Activity in the Church Ohurch Building So- 
Bullding Societies = iety, Dr. C. H. Rich- 
ards, is bending to his tasks with energy 
and enthusiasm. To familiarize himself 
with the field of the society’s operations 
has been one of his first endeavors. To 
that end he took a trip West last spring, 
attending a number of State Associations, 
and this week he is starting for another 
round of similar gatherings, embracing 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and several other 
states. Upon his return he has arranged 
to conduct, with the aid of the New Eng- 
land secretary, Rev. George A. Hood, a 
series of simultaneous meetings in New 
England. The campaign will open in 
Boston, Oct. 25, and continue on succeed- 
ing Sundays in Providence, Worcester, 
Springfield and Hartford. A force of six 


speakers will be divided among the differ- 
ent churches morning and evening, while 
on the midweek prayer meeting nights 
smaller cities and towns will be the ob- 
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made aware that he has the enmity of 


ject of attack. This being the jubilee 
year of the society it can, with good 
grace, renew its claim upon our churches 
and press home as its motto, ‘‘A meeting 
house for every church organized.’’ There 
is room for improvement as respects the 
size of New England’s contributions, and 
inasmuch as for the last three years Mass- 
achusetts has sought as much from the 
society as it has given to it, the effort to 
increase the revenue may properly begin 
at Boston. We are glad to learn that 
pastors are co-operating heartily in this 
plan of Dr. Richards. 


Nothing is to be gained 
by attempts to bring into 
organic unity churches 
whose opposition to one another would 
grow more pronounced in proportion to 
the closeness of their external contact. 
The question has been raised why Univer- 
salists should remain a distinct sect when 
the doctrine of eternal punishment is no 
longer insisted on as an essential belief in 
many churches called evangelical. But 
the belief in universal salvation is not 
the only thing that keeps Universalists 
apart from other Christians. A writer in 
the Universalist Leader shows that the 
Universalist Church ‘‘ tolerates the widest 
range of views regarding the person of 
Jesus,”’ but declares that the number of 
Universalists is very small who believe in 
the deity of Jesus Christ, and says that 
‘“*the conclusion seems inevitable that we 
cannot expect affiliation with the Congre- 
gational, Episcopal or any other Ortho- 
dox Communion, except by way of co- 
operation in certain fields of Christian 
workfulness, until they yield their posi- 
tion upon the Trinity or we ours.”’ The 
Christian Register holds that Unitarians 
still need to assert beliefs that have been 
peculiar to them and obnoxious to the 
majority of Christians, and says: ‘‘We 
have not yet come to the time when in 
any of the churches excepting the Uni- 
versalist, and not always in that, can a 
man accept heartily, and express freely, 
the sentiments which are the life of Uni- 
tarianism, without being told that he is 
‘no better than a Unitarian,’ or that he 
does not belong where he is, and ought 
to join the Unitarian Church. There is 
not in the whole country one college in 
ten where an avowed Unitarian can hold 
a professorship.’’ As long as such marked 
divisions actually exist, it would promote 
discord to assume to ignore them or to 
belittle their importance. The most that 
can be done by either party is to deal 
justly with the other, to represent the 
position of its members fairly and to 
regard them with respect and candor, 


Natural Limits 
to Church Union 


The interest in the 
union of religious de- 
nominations is con- 
stantly increasing and we note steps taken 
in that direction every week. Commit- 
tees of the Presbyterian Church North and 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church will 
meet to select a basis of union in St. 
Louis, Sept. 29. Presbyterians and United 
Presbyterians, who have each a theolog- 
ical seminary at Allegheny, Pa., are talk- 
ing of consolidation. The subject of 


Growing Impulses of 
Christian Brotherhood 


union is becoming acute among the dozen 
or more sects of the Lutherans. The 
Primitive Methodists are discussing the 


subject of union with Methodist Protes- 
tants, while the latter are considering 
union with Congregationalists. More 
and more as the reasons urged for sepa- 
rate organizations shrink to their true pro- 
portions, the union of religious sects sim- 
ilar in creed and polity and one in spirit 
will be imperatively demanded: 





The Yale Mission in 
The Yale Mission China, in whose recent 
in China arr F 

initiation so much interest 
was taken, has thus far been represented 
on the field only by Rev. J. L. Thurston 
and his wife, who went out about one 
year ago and have been occupied since 
then with the study of the language. 
Now the Thurstons are to be re-enforced 
by Mr. Brownell Gage, a graduate of Yale 
University and Union Seminary, in honor 
of whom a farewell service will be held 
at New Haven about the middle of Octo- 
ber. He is a finely equipped and devoted 
young man. Other recent Yale graduates 
are preparing to follow him, and in the 
course of a year or two at least half a 
dozen will be on the field. A definite 
direction to their work has been given 
by the invitation just received from the 
thirteen Protestant missionary societies 
represented in the province of Hunan, to 
undertake the work of higher education 
for all the societies laboring in that stra- 
tegic province. From the start it has 
been taken for granted that the work 
of the Yale students would be largely edu- 
cational, and it is gratifying to find so 
ready an appreciation of this purpose on 
the part of the missionaries in the field 
and an opening so large and promising as 
that suggested by this invitation. 


After a few days’ pre- 

abt ary nice gg liminary work at Birk- 
ips enhead, which is close 

to Liverpool, Messrs. Torrey and Alexan- 
der began their mission in Liverpool on 
Sunday, Sept. 6. From the first meeting 
it was apparent that the careful prepara- 
tions of a representative committee had 
forestalled any possibility of failure as to 
publicity. The Philharmonic Hall, where 
the great musicians of the country have 
appeared during the last half-century, is 
a splendid building holding 3,000. It 
proved quite insufficient to accommodate 
the crowd which assembled for the first 
evening service, and the Y. M. C. A. 
Gymnasium, holding about 1,500, had to 
be secured immediately for an overflow 
gathering. Nothing could exceed the 
cordiality with which the press and the 
public have welcomed the evangelists 
back to England. A larger amount of 
space has been devoted to their work 
than to any evangelistic labors since 
Moody and Sankey were in Great Britain. 
There has been a union of Episcopalians 
with Free Churechmen, and one of the 
most enthusiastic supporters has been 
the moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
of England, Dr. 8S. R. MacPhail, who 
mentioned that before Dr. Torrey arrived 
in Liverpool he had read every one of his 
books with growing satisfaction. The 
first afternoon Bible reading, though it 
was a very wet day, attracted 1,500 people. 





Having incurred the hos- 
tility of monopolistic 
capital, President Roosevelt now is being 


‘* The Open Shop’”’ 
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monopolistic labor. In his letter of July 
14, reinstating Mr. Miller in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in Washington, 
which met with the approval of the na- 
tion at large, he accepted as his own 
belief and avowed policy as national ex- 
ecutive the finding of the coal strike com- 
mission, which adjudged that in private 
industry ‘“‘no person shall be refused em- 
ployment or in any way discriminated 


against on account of membership or non- 


membership in any labor organization.”’ 
In this same communication the Presi- 
dent made it clear that he intended that 
the law of the land should be supreme, 
and not the will of a group of citizens. 
Now the Washington Central Labor Bu- 
reau has sent to 500 central labor unions 
throughout the United States a declara- 
tion of hostility to the President for his 
ruling on this matter, which declaration 
they ask the several labor unions to in- 
dorse. The kernel of their contention is 
found in the following resolutions : 


Whereas the President of the United States 
has seen fit to reinstate W. A. Miller, who is 
an expelled member of a trades organization, 
notwithstanding the overwhelming evidence 
of his moral turpitude, and has also committed 
himself to the policy of the open shop, as 
shown by his letters, 

Resolved, That the order of the President 

cannot be regarded in any but an unfriendly 
light. 
It will be obvious to all 
that here is a clearly de- 
fined issue which cannot be 
evaded, There is no mistaking the crux 
of the matter. The President says that 
employment in Government offices shall 
not be conditioned upon membership in 
trades-unions. The trades-unionists say 
that it shall be ultimately; and threaten 
the official who dares dispute them. The 
sooner this matter is fought out and set- 
tled, here as in Australia and Holland, 
the better, and we know no better leader 
for the cause of democracy as over against 
caste than President Roosevelt. _ Like 
Mr. Cleveland, he will soon be beloved by 
men for the enemies he has made. A 
majority of the voters of this country 
will rise to the support of him if he is 
brave and fights the battle through 
against men on the one hand like Presi- 
dent Baer and the Pennsylvania coal 
barons and on the other hand men like 
the present leaders of organized labor. 


The Issue 
Clearly Defined 


ae ici The impending municipal 
pith ae sol 0 campaign in New York 

city interests the nation, 
for the citizens of the metropolis will 
judge themselves while judging Mr. Low, 
and a defeat for the Low Administration 
in its legitimate desire to continue its be- 
neficent work of reform would discourage 
civic reformers everywhere. All signs 
point to the renomination of Mr. Low 
by the fusion party of reform, and the 
choice by Tammany of an out-and-out 
defender of that organization as its 
candidate rather than a decent figure- 
head and cat’s-paw to draw independent 
votes like Mr. Shepard, who was the 
candidate in the last campaign. Mr. 
Jerome, district attorney under the Low 
Administration, with characteristic in- 
difference to other men’s opinions or 
advice and with a candor which is never 
lacking in his deliverances, has publicly 
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made known his personal dislike for Mr. 
Low and his conviction that if renomi- 
nated he will be defeated. The letter 
probably has served as a boomerang and 
will gain votes for Mr. Low rather than 
wean them from him, inasmuch as the 
very bitterness of the personalities in 
which Mr. Jerome permitted himself to 
indulge create a reaction in Mr. Low’s 
favor. Moreover, Mr Grout and Mr. 
Swanson, controller of the city and 
president of the borough of Brooklyn, 
who also are Democrats, have come 
loyally to Mr. Low’s support and have 
agreed to strengthen the ticket by stand- 
ing for office again. And then, too, in 
the last analysis—if the facts as to re- 
forms wrought and civie conditions bet- 
tered, which will be laid before the elect- 
ors, do not induce them to vote for de- 
cent men rather than for venal and inde- 
cent ones, what is the use of putting trust 
in democracy? For our part, we believe 
that a majority of the voters of the city 
of New York prefer honesty to robbery, 
and purity to plunder. We are confident, 
too, that the law officials of the present 
administration have data to put before 
the voters at the right time which will 
settle Tammany’s fate and make leaders 
high in the organization’s ranks seek 
residence outside the city. 


The Dual Monarchy is 
not a nation in which 
Americans take very 
vital interest. Our interest centers 
more on her near neighbors, Germany 
or Russia, or on France and Great Brit- 
ain. But we should not be oblivious to 
the seething racial conflict that has been 
going on within the empire, and the 
gravity of the present situation. For 
with the breaking up of the empire either 
before or after the death of the venerable 
and respected Emperor Francis Joseph, 
transformations of the map of Europe 
may follow which will seriously alter the 
course of history and affect interests in 
which Americans are deeply concerned. 
At bottom it is a fight between Teuton 
and Slav; and when the break comes it 
probably will find the Teutonic portion 
of the population joining Germany and 
the Slavic going its own way for a time, 
but ultimately finding safety in Russia. 
To the latest demands of the Slavic 
Hungarians relative to introduction into 
the army of the divisive language issue, 
Emperor Francis Joseph, for the first 
time within the memory of his intimates, 
has replied tartly and emphatically and 
not with his customary tact and oppor- 
tunism. Concessions up to the limit he 
has made; he now refuses to go further 
and permit the discipline of the army to 
be broken down by an issue which has 
made the imperial parliament a bedlam. 


The Crisis in 
Austria-Hungary 


The tension in the chancel- 
leries of Europe seems some- 
what less than it was a week ago, signs 
pointing to an agreement between the 
Powers which will prevent war. Never- 
theless, the pressure upon the Buigarian 
Government from Bulgarians is strong; 
and Turkish troops are massed where 
they would not be were there no thought 
on Turkey’s part that possibly she may 
be given a free hand to deal with Bul- 


The Near East 
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garia as with Greece. The recent formal 
statement of the Bulgarian Government 
to the Powers was not an ultimatum in 
any sense of the word, but it certainly 
made clear the reason why Bulgaria may 
deem it necessary to act. Massacre both 
by Turks and by Bulgarians continues. 
English and French correspondents agree 
in their accounts of awful conditions in 
Macedonia, but Europe is listless; there 
is no Gladstone to cry out against ‘“‘The 
Great Assassin’?; Germany is backing 
Turkey and resisting anything like inter- 
ference by Russia and Austria. Beirut 
is quiet. The new vali seems to have 
brought order out of tumult, and the 
presence of our vessels inspires the for- 
eigners with confidence. Dispatches from 
Constantinople, which are said to create 
amusement in Washington, tell of the 
sultan’s altered and complaisant attitude 
toward Mr. Leishman, our minister at 
Constantinople. Doubtless our prestige 
is greater now, but no substantial proof 
of it in the way of concessions to our 
long proffered requests has come, Ar- 
menians who fled to Russia are now being 
given a taste of her rod, and are being 
shown how little hope there is for any 
body of Christians not identified with the 
Orthodox Greek Church. So confident 
of this are the friends of Protestantism 
interested in perpetuating a simple gos- 
pel type of Christianity in Turkey that 
they would, for many reasons, consider 
it a sad day were Russia to absorb ter- 
ritory now ruled over by the sultan. 
Turkey, though she has a Mohammedan 
ruler, is somewhat tolerant. Russia, 
though a Christian power, is naught but 
intolerant. 


Who Would Be the Gainers 

The inquiries we receive concerning the 
Methodist Protestant and United Breth- 
ren denominations indicate a growing 
interest in the proposals for their union 
with Congregationalists. We are asked: 
What is the history of these denomina- 
tions? What and where are their constit- 
uencies? What of their institutions? 
Who are their ministers? and other 
similar questions. We_are answering 
these questions through articles such as 
that by Bishop Mills of the United Breth- 
ren in last week’s issue and the one by 
Dr, Cowan of the Methodist Protestants 
in this number. We earnestly hope that 
Congregationalists will not express posi- 
tive opinions either for or against this 
union without first gaining the informa- 
tion which such questions call for. If 
they fail to possess this information it 
will not be the fault of The Congrega- 
tionalist. The change these denomina- 
tions are considering involves such mo- 
mentous consequences that no one should 
advocate it merely on the ground of sen- 
timent in favor of union, or should 
oppose it through uninformed or misin- 
formed prejudice against other Christian 
bodies. 

One question repeatedly asked is, Would 
not the other denominations and not our 
own be largely the gainers through union ? 
We venture to hope that the others would 
profit most. There are plain reasons why 
they might expect to. Our denomina- 
tion is much the oldest. It alone of the 
three is identified with the early history 
of our country. It planted the chief 
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institutions of learning in the first two 
centuries of our colonial and national 
life. It is influenced by more venerable 
and stronger traditions, has brought. forth 
the most valuable literature, and cher- 
ishes among its past leaders the most 
famous names. Our older institutions 
of learning are better endowed and it is 
our impression that as a rule our minis- 
ters are better educated. Moreover, Con- 
gregationalists outnumber the combined 
membership of the other two denomina- 
tions, and judged by their benevolences, 
possess the greatest wealth. 

The opportunity to enlarge the useful- 
ness of Congregationalists by sharing 
with other denominations of disciples of 
our Lord and Saviour these treasures 
which are peculiarly our own is very in- 
viting. It is time that the possessions of 
Congregational churches should be put to 
larger service. We shall draw closer to 
our Master in proportion as we know 
through experience his saying, ‘‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.”’ 

Yet Congregationalists who are tempted 
to too great conceit in this matter will 
find wholesome restraint in studying the 
history and character of these other bod- 
ies. ‘Their record is worthy, as the arti- 
cles we are publishing about them show. 
They have made relatively at least as 
great advance in knowledge and strength 
during the last seventy years as we have. 
They have created flourishing benevolent 
and business enterprises, good newspa- 
pers, strong and honorable institutions of 
learning. Their leaders whom we have 
come to know through personal relations 
are the peers of our own in character, 
knowledge:‘and statesmanship. Congre- 
gationalists. have some two centuries the 
start of thése other bodies, but we are by 
no means certain that if they should con- 
tinue their separate organizations they 
would not outstrip us before this twen- 
tieth century closes. 

These denominations have also much 
that is valuable to offer us. We need to 
share their greater religious fervor fully 
as much as they need our possibly superior 
intellectual strength. They occupy by 
their churches, schools and colleges sec- 
tions of the country where we are almost 
unknown, and the body which would re- 
sult from union would be more thoroughly 
national than any one of the three, to the 
manifest advantage of all. They are able 
to impart some fruits of their experience 
in chureh administration and extension 
which would strengthen our polity. It is 
our opinion that what they would give us 
would be as valuable as what they would 
receive from us. 

We are not, however, unqualified advo- 
cates of this proposed union. We do not 
yet know these denominations well enough 
to be sure that organic relations would 
result in a genuine brotherhood. We are 
by no means certain that Congregational- 
ists as a body have attained to the heights 
of generosity and spirituality on which 
their union with two organizations of 
different antecedents, though one in faith 
and professed motive, would at this time 
advance the kingdom of Christ. What 


we do urge on the attention of all Con- 
gregationalists is that the time is at hand 
for them to study this matter prayerfully 
and thoroughly. If it should be found 
that the union can be accomplished with 
the free consent of all concerned in it, 
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then are we indeed on the threshold of a 
new and glorious day for Christianity. 

If, however, this matter is considered 
as a bargain, to be accepted only if we 
are likely to get the better of the other 
denominations, then it will be wiser at 
this time to build, as Laban and Jacob 
did, a Mizpah as a wall of division and go 
our separate ways, saying, ‘Jehovah 
watch between thee and me while we 
are absent one from another.’’ For the 
longer we ourselves continue to watch 
one another to see which can gain advan- 
tage the more our mutual distrust will 
grow. If this union shall be accom- 
plished it will be on the principle of him 
who said, ‘*‘ Whosoever would save his life 
shall lose it: and whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake and the gospel’s shall 
save it.” 


Fermenting Wine in Old Bottles 


The issue which Mr. Gladstone put to 
the front during the last years of his 
wonderful life began and accelerated a 
disintegration of the Liberal party from 
which it has not recovered. The fission 
which it caused had as its most promi- 
nent schismatic Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 
He in turn has now projected into the 
realm of imperial politics another divisive 
issue, which promises to be as destructive 
to the coalition party of Conservatives 
and Unionists as the Home Rule issue 
was to the Liberal party. 

The dramatic events of the past week 
have centered upon Great Britain the 
attention of thoughtful students of state- 
craft and international politics the world 
over, and while it is not true, as the Pall 
Mall Gazette says, that the present situa- 
tion is ‘‘the most extraordinary in the 
whole history of constitutional govern- 
ment,’’ itis true that the crisis is one of 
singular gravity, both for men, for his- 
toric parties and for the empire. 

In viewing the situation one inevitably 
recalls what was said of Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, that he ‘‘stood not for a 
party, but for his opinions, and when 
once his opinions were shaped he created 
a party which should hold them.” 

Mr. Balfour remains premier, and to 
an extent agrees with Mr. Chamberlain 
that a new era in British politics and pol- 
icies hascome. But it was Mr. Chamber- 
lain who formulated the policy in its 
broader outlines, and who will now—as 
an independent elector and _ publicist, 
rather than as a hatred-inspiring member 
of the cabinet and the Ministry—enter 
upon a campaign of converting the Brit- 
ish electorate to the opinion which he 
deems vital if the British empire is to 
endure. And inasmuch as he is a man 
whom the veteran Parliamentary chroni- 
cler, H. W. Lucy, has described as ‘‘at 
his best when his avowed enemies are 
most venomous and his professed friends 
most lukewarm,”’ the strife will be fast 
and furious from now on until the verdict 
of the electorate is recorded at the polls. 
This, it is thought, will come by February 
if not before, since it is certain that how- 
ever quickly and discerningly Mr. Bal- 
four may succeed in finding substitutes 
for Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Ritchie, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Lord George 
Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh and the Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Elliott, the hour cannot 
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long be postponed when the leaders of 
both parties and the rank and file must 
put themselves on record on the broad 
issue involved. 

Messrs. Ritchie and Elliott and Lord 
George Hamilton and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh resigned from the cabinet be- 
cause they have no sympathy at all with 
any departure from absolute free trade, 
and because they will not accept Mr. Bal- 
four’s contention that it has become nec- 
essary for Great Britain to protect her- 
self in negotiations with other countries 
on matters of trade by using the same 
weapons that they use. 

Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, 
has resigned because, while he believes as 
Mr. Balfour does on this particular mat- 
ter, his policy goes much farther and in- 
cludes preferential tariffs wit in the em- 
pire between the mother country and the 
colonies, and is a definite, distinct break 
with the free trade policy, substituting 
for it an imperial protective policy. He 
is discerning enough to realize that an ap- 
peal to the electorate now on the broad 
issue involved doubtless would result. in 
the Ministry’s defeat even were it possi- 
ble to commit the Ministry to his entire 
program, which cannot be done. IIe sees 
that there is more chance for Mr. Bal- 
four’s partial program ; that his presence 
in the Ministry just new weakens it by 
reason of the accumulated hate which his 
course on other matters has brought upon 
him. Moreover, as an independent politi- 
cal leader he can speak words and do 
deeds as an organizer which a Minister 
could not say or do. Hence he has re- 
signed. 

With many commentators on the situ- 
ation the wish is father to the thought— 
and its expression well—that Mr. 
Chamberlain has lost his fight already, 
and that from this time on he will recede 
as a factor in English political life, and 
this despite the fact that Mr. Balfour has 
practically accepted as true his diagnosis 
of imperial and international trade con- 
ditions and has formally urged at least 
one distinet step on the way away from 
laissez-faire in trade. 

It has been common in the past to 
refer to Mr. Chamberlain as ‘‘Judas,”’ 
to say that ‘the has not hesitated to 
march to the goal of his ambition over 
the corpse of strangled. convictions,”’ to 
refer to him as ‘‘a steel bar, hard, cold, 
glittering, unbreakable,’’.and to cleverly 
ask, in terms of verse, 


as 


Josephus states to an admiring train 

That if he died the Empire would remain. 

Yes, if you die, it will survive you, Joe; 

But if you live? That's what we want to know. 
The fact is, however, as Mr. Balfour said 
in debating the queen’s speech in 1900, 
that it has been during Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s term of office as colonial secretary 
that ‘‘the British empire, as a whole, 
has first shown its full consciousness of 
what it is, and what its destinies are.’’ 
And to bring an empire like the British 
empire to self-consciousness, to interpret 
it to itself, to dare to suggest that it must 
legislate hereafter in imperial and not in 
insular terms—insularity in all things 
being Britons’ chief defect—is not a 
small thing to have done. It was Daniel 
Webster’s immortal service to this na- 
tion that he taught it to think in na- 
tional terms; but he has only recently 
come to his own and been seen in his 
true proportions, and emerged above a 
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cloud of attacks very like those which 
Mr. Chamberlain has had to and still will 
have to endure. 

The old bottles will not hold the new 
wine of twentieth century British im- 
perial life. Peel, Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Gladstone, each in his day rose to meet 
new light and braved party odium in voic- 
ing his convictions, and this without be- 
ing permanently classed with Judas; and 
to Americans it seems about time for Eng- 
lishmen of all parties to realize that in 
Mr. Chamberlain they have a great man, 
great for many reasons, but especially so 
because he can unthink as well as think, 
great because he believes that new occa- 
sions teach new duties, great because 
by knowledge derived first-hand, either 
through correspondence or travel, he 
knows the outlying possessions of the 
empire, and can conceive of imperial 
issues in other than parochial and insular 
terms. He has appealed to a sentiment 
which rises above the pocketbook and 
the stomach; and it is the irony of fate 
that his fiercest opponents among the 
classes and the literati are men whose 
fundamental argument—‘‘a dear loaf ’’— 
in opposing him is one of crassest mate- 
rialism, the thing of all things they pre- 
tend to hate most. 


Why Christ and the Apostles 
Blamed the Church 


Christ blames reluctantly, but he will 
not hesitate to speak severely when our 
works demand his blame. He who asks 
for the whole heart is little pleased with 
such a church as that in Laodicea. He 
burns his name upon the world with the 
fire of his disciples’ zeal; what can he do 
with a chureh that is neither cold nor 
hot? And what can he do but reprove 
the life of his disciples when they bear 
his name and deny his enthusiasm ? 

We must recognize in Christ’s own life 
the working of a power that is more than 
cold obedience to external law, He was 
sustained by a spiritual glow of love for 
God and love for men which should re- 
peat itself in the enthusiasm of his disci- 
ples. No onecan study his teaching with- 
out realizing with what care he makes 
himself one with his disciples and desires 
to make them one with him. The burden 
of the world’s deep need, borne joyfully, 
but none the less a burden of desire and 
effort, was with him day by day. The 
frivolous, careless, or care-drowned mod- 
ern disciple, who feels no responsibility, 
makes no intercession and shares no 
effort for the coming of the kingdom 
must deserve the blame and the reproof 
of Christ. 

So it will be with those who for their 
own ends of wilfulness or jealousy or self- 
ish gain carry contention into the church 
of Christ. Paul found in Corinth such 
a contentious church, and blamed its 
members with faithful but loving rebuke. 
The glory of Christ is in the union of 
his people for love and service. He who 
breaks that union in the eyes of the world 
also mars Christ’s glory. He is like a 
man who hides the vision men might see 
by placing himself between it and their 
eyes, who breaks the music men might 
hear by breaking in with his discordant 
voice. 

The church is called to a distinguished 
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righteousness, something above and be- 
yond the average of common. behavior. 
The world has a right to claim that men 
in whom God lives should show some 
evidence in thought and word and deed 
of that divine companionship. That 
echureh must win Christ’s blame which 
does not raise the average of living in 
the community where it is placed, that 
individual who becomes in any way an 
oceasion of stumbling to others. For a 
religion which has no appreciable effect 
upon manners and morals is a religion 
which Christ could never have founded 
and which the world has a good right to 
despise. 

In proportion to our sense of Christ’s 
interest in our lives and of his purpose 
in the world which can only be fulfilled 
through the faith and works of his dis- 
ciples will be our perception of the cer- 
tainty and value of his praise and blame. 
It,will come at last to many of us to be the 
greatest good, almost the only real good 
in the world, to win Christ’s praise; and 
the most terrible of failures. to have mer- 
ited his blame. Those who think thus of 
his favor and their life are real disciples, 
through whom his Spirit works. They 
are the light of the world, the salt for its 
saving, the city that is set on a hill which 
cannot be hid. That church is strong, 
however few its members, in which they 
live and work. For the praise of Christ is 
for the overcoming of his people; and in 
the victory of their faith is ever his effect- 
ive witness to the world. 


In Brief 


The private secretary of the president of 
the Borough of Brooklyn, under the Low 
administration, is an ex-Baptist preacher. 
Imagine Tammany having such a servant! 





The list of the victims of the wrecks of fish- 
ing vessels in last week’s storms with the 
number of bereaved wives and children show 
what sorrows come to towns like Gloucester 
in the business that feeds us, and prompt our 
sympathies. 


The newly appointed judge of the Massa- 
chusetts Superior Court, Loranus D. Hitch- 
cock of Chicopee, is not only a good lawyer 
but a good Methodist, and is known in other 
Christian denominations as a former president 
of the State Sunday School Association. ‘" 





Childless churches are distressingly numer- 
ous, as any one may see who looks for children 
in city congregations. But parentless Sunday 
schools are hardly less in evidence as proofs 
that families as such are not in these days 
united in the worship of God or the study of 
his word. 





Accounts of a race riot ina town in Russia 
between Christians and Jews last week and 
a race riot ina United States Idaho town be- 
tween those whom Russians would call Chris- 
tians and Chinese the same day read very 
much alike. It would be in order for each 
Government to send a remonstrance to the 
other. 





Is it not somewhat significant that there 
should be any need for contributors to The 
World’s Crisis, the organ of the Advent 
Christian sect, to discuss whether or not in- 
terest in the prophecies is declining? The 
editor, we note, sees in present conditions in 
Turkey indications of the close of the age and 
the second coming of Christ. 


The Herald and Presbyter, which is a com- 
bination and resultant of more than thirty 
papers, says that more money has been sunk 
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on Presbyterian papers in this country than 
would capitalize all the Presbyterian papers 
now in existence. And yet good men will 
launch new papers in the confident hope that 
they have that to tell the churches which the 
churches will pay for. 





Profanity of speech by public men or char- 
acters in fiction no longer is concealed in inter- 
views or only hinted at in our best dailies and 
magazines. Itis used baldly, and it isa sign 
of deterioration of morals and taste. Mr. Jer- 
ome’s interview following his letter on Mr. 
Low last week is a case in point, and a story 
in the current Atlantic entitled Battersby’s 
Valedictory is another. 


Rev. Dr. W. W. Williamson of St. Louis has 
declined to be considered as candidate for the 
pastorate of Tremont Temple, Boston. So 
will most other men of any caliber just as long 
as the church pursues its present method of 
getting a pastor. The situation is fast becom- 
ing scandalous. The candidating system 
never seemed uglier than now after the long 
period of haggling in this case, every phase of 
which has been exploited in the press of Bos- 
ton. 





One of the most beautiful tributes paid to 
the late Dr. Alvah Hovey of Newton Theolog- 
ical Institution was written by Rev. C. H. 
Watson of Arlington, Mass., in The Examiner. 
There is much that is quotable in it, but it has 
few more pregnant sentences than this, ‘‘ He 
knew his aptitudes, possibilities, limitations, 
and kept his track entirely clean of absurdi- 
ties and follies.”” Prof. Barnas Sears, when 
Hovey was his student at Newton, discovered 
his potentialitiesand wrote to Professor Park : 
‘*T have a student named Alvah Hovey ; he is 
a lion.’’ 





President Roosevelt’s appointment of a for- 
mer Mormon bishop to an important Govern- 
ment office in Idaho, at the request of one of 
the state’s United States senators, has aroused 
much feeling among the Gentiles. Rev. H. 
Hausen, for many years president of the synod 
ef the Danish Lutheran Church in this coun- 
try, has just returned to Denmark to co-oper- 
ate with the Danish State Church in fighting 
against Mormon missionaries, who have been 
very successful of late in gaining converts who 
leave and come to this country to be disillu- 
sioned sooner or later. 





One of Seotland’s most eminent metaphysi- 
cians and capable literary critics has passed 
away with the death of Prof. Alexander 
Bain, formerly rector (1881-1887) of Aberdeen 
University, and for twenty years (1860-1880) 
professor of logic and English literature in the 
same institution. His*biography of James Mill, 
his estimate of John Stuart Mill, his manuals 
of rhetoric and of English composition, and 
on teaching English, and his books on The 
Senses and the Intellect, Mental and Moral 
Science, made him pretty well known to an 
earlier generation than this. 





The platform of the Massachusetts State 
Prohibition Convention not only reaffirms 
that ‘‘ prohibition always prohibits when pro- 
hibitionists administer the government.’”’ and 
that “restriction never restricts, but is the 
great breeder of hypocrisy,’’ but it also com- 
mits the party to suffrage without distinction 
of sex, to direct legislation by the initiative 
and referendum, to an income tax, and to gov- 
ernment ownership and contrel of public utili- 
ties. The candidate for governor, 0. W. 
Cobb, M. D., is a member of the Payson Con- 
gregational Church, Easthampton. 





The Presbyterian Banner makes Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer’s recent striking address on the 
Influence of Brain Power in History a text for 
a sermon on Presbyterian shortcomings, and 
on the relative decline in interest in education 
during the past decade or two, so that denomi- 
nations once far less loyal to an educational 
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ideal are now far ahead of the Presbyterian. 
It estimates that at least ten million dollars 
are needed to bring the denomination up to its 
former relative place. The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly at its last meeting appointed a 
special commission to deal with this problem. 





Mr. 8. W. Partridge, the well-known English 
publisher, who recently died at the ripe age of 
ninety-two, was about seventy when he was 
incapacitated from further attendance on busi- 
ness. Bound to serve mankind in some prac- 
tical way, he read and culled from countless 
newspapers and magazines, arranged and then 
pasted his clippings on sheets of paper which 
were made into booklets; and these, to the 
number of 6,000, were sent out to hospitals 
and homes for invalids, without any indica- 
tion of the donor. Here’s an example for peo- 
ple who think they have outlived their use- 
fulness. 





The readers of the Chicago Advance will 
not need to be introduced to Rev. J. A. 
Adams, D. D., as its new editor, since few 
issues of that paper for the last sixteen years 
have gone forth without some message from 
him. But by purchasing an interest in the 
paper he becomes its editor, and Rey. H. T. 
Sell, D.D., who has occupied that position 
for the last two years, is to retire Sept. 1. 
Dr. Adams has the experience, ability and 
journalistic sense which fit him for the po- 
sition of editor of a religious newspaper, 
while his orthodoxy would be unquestioned 
without the vigorous assertiveness with which 
he affirms it in his salutatory. 





It is freely said that while the electors of 
Argyllshire who recently overturned the ma- 
jority of electors doubtless were mainly in- 
fluenced by the issue of free trade or protec- 
tion raised by Mr. Chamberlain, they also 
turned against the Unionist candidate be- 
cause of their sympathy with the English 
Free Churchman on the Education Bill issue. 
Scotch Presbyterian Unionists can if they will 
send up to the next Parliament a group of 
members who .may greatly aid in the fight 
which is sure to be made against the bill. 
Indeed, the defeated candidate in Argyllshire 
before the contest was over had been brought 
to promise that he would vote for the repeal 
of the obnoxious clauses. 





The 7,000 employees of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company are now free to call on legal 
counsel of the company for advice on all per- 
sonal matters. Viewed from the standpoint 
of the employees this seems to be and is a gen- 
erous innovation. But from the standpoint of 
competing lawyers it scarcely can seem so. It 
is a move characteristic of a company which 
is the envy of other corporations of the sort 
in the closeness of personal relation between 
higher officials and the rank and file which it 
has built up, in the splendid discipline it main- 
tains, and in the high personnel of its working 
force. The motive back of the move is said to 
be a desire to put an end to the preying of shy- 
ster lawyers, sharks and credit companies 
upon the employees. 





It was a pleasure to see in our office the 
other day Prof. W. E. B. Dubois of Atlanta 
University, whose recent book, the Souls of 
Black Folks, has brought him to the front as 
a conspicuous representative of the Negro 
race, Personally he is a charming gentleman 
whose culture and substantial worth ef char- 
acter impress one quickly and strongly. Dr. 
Dubois declares that despite the insinuations 
of his critics he is at heart hopeful for the fu- 
ture of his people and bases his optimism on 
their inherent capacities. He says that there 
have been many curious and unwarranted per- 
versions of his position, but letters approving 
it have come to him from all parts of the coun- 
try. Dr. Dubois, after spending the summer 
in Boston, is about returning to his work at 
Atlanta. He has several other books partly 
completed. 
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Alice Gordon Gulick: Her Characteristics and Her Service in the World 


Estimates and Appreciations from Those Who Knew Her Well 


Her Many-Sided Service 
BY REV. JAMES L. BARTON, D. D. 


In 1872 many serious minded people 
wondered why the Mission Board was 
sending out to open educational and 
evangelical work among the women of a 
bigoted and conservative kingdom so 
vivacious a woman as was Alice Gordon 
Gulick, who, in December of the previous 
year, had become the wife of Rey. Wil- 
liam H. Gulick, under appointment of the 
American Board to establish a mission 
to Spain. She was thought by some not 
to be seriously minded enough for so im- 
portant a work. She so quickly adapted 
herself to the peculiar conditions and 
needs of that country that Spanish sus- 
picions and religious hatred were com- 
pelled to yield before the presence of 
such a devoted, open-hearted, kindly, lov- 
ing woman who, from the first, identified 
herself with Spain’s repressed mothers 
and daughters, and to them and to their 
emancipation she pledged her all, The 
initial purpose, deliberately reached, to 
beautify and adorn the womanhood of 
Spain through Christian education never 
changed or faltered. It meant the over- 
turning of social conditions, the reorgan- 
ization of family life and the reformation 
of religious beliefs and practices, and yet, 
without a thought of the possibility of 
failure, the campaign was begun and for 
thirty years has been waged, until today 
the suecess of her effort is enthusiastic- 
ally proclaimed by Spaniards and Amer- 
icans alike. 

For great pioneer enterprises at differ- 
ent periods in the progress of the king- 
dom God has raised up and endowed 
special spirits who, with almost the pro- 
phetic vision of the seer, read the will of 
God written in the future history of na- 
tions. Livingstone saw Africa with its 
doors of opportunity open and the gospel 
of Jesus Christ entering from every side. 
Martyn saw the mighty continent of 
India provided with the Bible in the 
language of the people. The vision of 
Hamlin penetrated the political, educa- 
tional and religious conditions of Turkey 
and saw the remedy in an enlightened, 
self-supporting, evangelical community 
directed by Christian leaders trained 
from among the people. 

Mrs. Gulick also had the prophetic 
soul and through it she saw in days to 
come the daughters of Spain honored and 
esteemed for what they were. She saw 
the truly Christian home made beauti- 
ful by the educated Christian wife and 
mother, in every grade of society and in 
every town and community, not only in 
Spain itself, but wherever the Spanish 
tongue is spoken. It was a vision beau- 
tiful that demanded for its consumma- 
tion multiplied Christian schools culmi- 
nating in a collegiate institution at the 
very capital of the kingdom. ‘‘This one 
thing she knew ” and, like an inspiration, 
it dominated her life With masterly 


courage, recognizing no insurmountable 
difficulties, absolutely thoughtless of her 
personal comfort, she labored and over- 
came, and suffered and won, until the 





International Institute for Girls at Mad- 
rid has become an established and well- 
recognized fact. 

The battle was too long and the con- 
flict too severe. The body, never strong, 
gave way under the struggle and, just as 
the beloved school, already recognized 
by the highest authority in Spain, is 
about to enter into its new quarters in 
Madrid, the golden cord is broken and 
the spirit takes its flight. 

Mrs. Gulick was always able to in- 
spire with her own spirit all with whom 
she came in contact. Mr. Gulick and her 
colleagues and associates joined heartily 
with her in the execution of her purposes 
and plans, and so when laid aside by sick- 
ness, or when in the home land securing 
funds for the school, the work moved 
steadily on. She so planned and has so 
wrought that without a break her mas- 
terly conceptions will be carried out to 
their full completion. 

Her vision involved the moral and reli- 
gious elevation of the entire Spanish- 
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speaking world. When at the close of 
our late war with Spain a large company 
of Spanish prisoners were confined at 
Portsmouth, N. H., some ill and dying, 
all in a strange land, homesick and dis- 
couraged, and desperately alone, it was 
just what those who knew her would ex- 
pect of Mrs. Gulick, to spend weeks dur- 
ing the heat of that summer comforting, 
cheering and inspiring those men who 
were soon to scatter all over their own 
country, but never to forget the woman 
of large, motherly heart, of kindly words 
and sympathetic help, a veritable angel of 
mercy, who when they were sick and in 
prison ministered unto them. 

Who but this same woman, bearing a 
burden of her own that would have 
crushed a less noble soul, could have given 
herself with such abandon to the teachers 
from Cuba who were the guests of Har- 
vard College? The same queenly grace 
and womanly spirit that won the affec- 
tion of the rough, Spanish soldiers and 
the profound gratitude of their proud 
officers at Portsmouth, commanded the 
confidence and love of the teachers who 
returned to their native land with a new 
conception of the Christianity of the 
North, for they had seen it embodied in 
the words and acts of a woman. 

The need of funds for establishing the 


institute at Madrid and the importance 
of an early move to the capital were so 
imperative that she could not understand 
why money should not be freely and 
quickly given for that purpose. It was 
this that seemed to weigh upon her spirit 
and crush her. She knew what toil and 
agonizing labor and sacrifice had been 
built into the institute; how it had won 
its way among all classes in Spain until 
it was officially recognized as the highest 
and best school for girls in the kingdom. 
The sacrifice now necessary in order to 
give the institute a suitable and perma- 
nent home in Madrid seemed to her so 
trivial in comparison to what had already 
been made that she could not understand 
why the school must wait year after year 
in exile while she wore her life away 
pieading in vain for help. At times it 
seemed as if her heart would break with 
the thought that she might not be spared 
to see the institute established in a home 
of its own. 

She was in no small measure comforted 
during her last months on earth in the 
conscious assurance that the institute 
had become a permanently established 
fact, confirmed by its hold upon Spanish 
leaders as well as upon the common peo- 
ple, and manifested in the ability of its 
faculty and the loyalty of the corporation 
in this country. 

From her bed of physical weakness and 
pain, but with undaunted courage, she 
watched the preparations for the opening 
of the institute this autumn at Madrid 
upon a site of its own. She was not her- 
self permitted the triumph of leading the 
school to its permanent home; but, in ad- 
vance of the assembling of the school, her 
body is carried this week to its last earthly * 
resting place in Madrid, to which city her 
heart had turned with such longings and 
where the Institute is permanently to 
abide. 

Few have been called upon to endure 
the personal sorrow and affliction that Mr. 
and Mrs. Gulick have passed through in 
their family life. But from them came 
no word of complaint. There was no 
changing of purpose, no bitterness of 
heart. The quivering lips were a little 
more tightly compressed, the tears were 
quietly brushed away, and with still 
greater self-sacrifice the burdens of the 
work were taken up. As was said of an- 
other, the Lord knew whom he could 
trust with great afflictions. In this in- 
stance the trust has been nobly fulfilled. 


A Saintly Character 


BY PRES. WILLIAM J. TUCKER, DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE 


We do not speak of ideal saints, but 
few, I think, could have known Mrs. 
Gulick without having been satisfied 
with her saintly character. We instinct- 
ively felt that, while she was not apart 
from us, she was above us. Almost 
every quality of her large and rich na- 
ture went beyond the accustomed limits— 
her simplicity, gentleness, courage, self- 
sacrifice, faith. It is so hard to eross 
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the line of the Christian commonplace 
that the few who gain this distinction 
become our spiritual leaders. 

I think that all who knew Mrs. Gulick 
put her in this place of leadership. Her 
work was a romance, but so is every fine 
missionary movement at the beginning. 
We cannot tell what may come of Mrs. 
Gulick’s work without Mrs, Gulick, but 
we know that she put before us as fine 
a conception of duty as modern Chris- 
tianity has seen, and we have the right 
to believe that her plans have found 
their place in the plan of God. 


Memories of Her School Days 
BY A CLASSMATE 


‘* May we not say,” wrote Lowell, “that 
great character is as rare a thing as great 
genius, if it be not even a nobler form of 
it? For surely it is easier to embody fine 
thinking, or delicate sentiment, or lofty 
aspiration, in a book than in a life.’’ 
Such a character has recently exchanged 
worlds, having been shaped by singular 
providences to exceptional ends. 

It was not chance that led Alice Gordon 
to Mt. Holyoke Seminary in 1863, to take 
the most liberal course of instruction 
then open to women in America, in the 
school imbued with Mary Lyon’s motives 
and illustrating her ideals. It was not 
chance that brought the young girl under 
the influence of Dr. Kirk, during the 
greatest of those great revivals that dif- 
ferentiated Mt. Holyoke from all other 
schools, and caused her spiritual nature, 
nurtured in a Christian home, to bear 
flower and fruit. 

It was not chance that brought to pass 
the romance of her girlhood; wifehood, 
widowhood, following close; bereave- 
ment chastening her exuberant spirits 
and mellowing her heart. It was not 
chance that led her, consecrated by grief, 
to the American Board meeting, where 
she met Mr. William Gulick, missionary- 
elect to Spain. Nor was it chance that 
led Mrs. Gulick to perceive her opportu- 
nity in that Catholic land to found a 
Protestant school—an International Insti- 
tute for Girls, the work for which she laid 
down her life. 

One who has followed the career of 
Alice Gordon Gulick cannot fail to see 
the hand of God upon her from start to 
finish: whether in the Christian home, 
the Christian school, or the Christian 
world; whether rearing a family with 
rare devotion, fashioning an institution 
with equal fidelity, laboring among Span- 
ish prisoners, or conducting the work for 
Cuban teachers—everywhere and always, 
the life-plan being carried steadily for- 
ward to the large consummation toward 
which she moved. 

A reviewer of Alice Gordon’s student 
days at Mt. Holyoke, when her ideals 
were shaping and her mind being trained 
for educational work, recalls many mute 
prophecies of leadership. In a class of 
fifty-nine graduates, many of them nobly 
endowed, Alice stands out, the central 
figure in character. There were more 
scholarly girls, abler writers, in the class 
of ’67; but none so poised, so unselfish, 
so spiritually dominated. Tall, slender, 
grave or gay as suited the hour, with con- 
victions as gently insistent as sunshine, 
the self-reliant, charming girl forecast 
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the serenely poised, commanding woman. 

Alice’s quality of leadership was evinced 
in many ways. Her musical gift—common 
to the Gordon family—was so admirably 
developed that when her class ‘rendered 
Mendelssohn’s difficult Hymn of Praise 
Alice led the altos, and a half dozen girls 
vied for the place of privilege next her. 
In that economic feature of Mt. Holyoke, 
so admired for its effect upon character 
by the founder of Wellesley College, viz., 
domestic work, Alice was always leader 
of a circle. During her Senior year she 
chose mopping in the domestic hall, se- 
lecting her corps of workers. Five other 
Seniors, all musical, made up the group, 
and forty-five minutes daily the hall rang 
with their voices keeping time to the 
swinging mops. That circle won distinc- 
tion for conscientiously wringing dry 
the mops, and was occasionally rewarded 
with ‘‘loaves and fishes.’ 

Twenty years later the matron, when 
reminded of the circle’s fidelity and its 
recompense, replied: ‘‘O no, that wasn’t 
the reason; you were all good-looking!”’ 
In the group picture of the old mopping 
circle, Alice’s sweet gravity sustains the 
record. 

But in a higher realm Alice Gordon was 
leader. Becoming a Christian early in 
Freshman year, she at once took a positive 
stand. No memory of Alice is sweeter 
or stronger than that of her lovely voice— 
singularly un-American—in the nightly. 
prayer service, She was first of the 
young converts to pray and praise in the 
little ‘‘recess-meeting,’’ where we were 
so gently lured to master our reserve and 
show our love and loyalty to Christ. 
Alice’s simplicity of nature and home 
life enabled her to overcome the shyness 
of the young girl’s heart; and to her ex- 
ample many of us owed our development 
in lines of service. Her influence was 
the more powerful because she was bub- 
bling over with fun. A merrier girl 
“within the limit of becoming mirth” 
did not exist. 

Alice’s intellect developed more slowly 
than her character, One of the surprises 
of life was her exchange with a classmate 
of observations twenty years after gradu- 
ating: 

**Ah,”’ she said, ‘‘I expected to find 
you intellectual but not so spiritual”’; 
and the other rejoined, ‘‘I expected to 
find you spiritual but not so intellectual.” 

The truth is, that when God has a great 
work for a human being, he fashions the 
doer by bringing the entire nature into 
harmony and proportion. Alice Gordon 
Gulick was trained in the School of Provi- 
dence and the hand of God was upon her 
for good. pa: apy 


A Hint of What Mrs. Gulick 
Sacrificed 

When traveling in Spain with Mrs. Gulick 
we did not find it easy to induce her to enter 
the first-class car, though few traveling in 
that country care to travel even second class. 
The third class, in which Mrs. Gulick invari- 
ably traveled when in Spain, was so vile in its 
finish and surroundings that we had to carpet 
the floor with newspapers to make a decent 
place for our feet, when on one occasion we 
yielded to her solicitation to travel with her. 
Her excuse was the need of economy, although 
she dreaded to have her children accompany 
her in her journeys because of the obscene 
language so frequently encountered. After 
this one day’s experience we induced her to 
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accompany us, though she felt that economy 
for the sake of the Board was necessary if 
it did involve self-sacrifice. 

At San Sebastian the quarters occupied by 
the school, while clean and neat, were far 
from comfortable, but the enthusiastic girls 
would crowd in to receive an education. The 
memories of those two weeks in her home will 
never vanish. Brave, noble, unselfish Alice 
Gordon Gulick! 8. E. B. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


A eouncil of Congregational ministers at 
Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 15, refused ordination 
to Mrs.-Emma Dietrick, who is prominent in 
the work of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and has a son, Rev. W. A. Die- 
trick, who is a Congregational pastor in Cleve- 
land, O. Rey. Dr. F. 8. Fitch of Buffalo was 
moderator of the council. 


Westminster Chapel, London, which has 
been endeavoring to procure Rey. Dr. S. G. 
Smith of St. Paul as its permanent pastor, is 
now considering a plan like this. The church 
is to be put unreservedly in the hands of the 
London Congregational Union; a permanent 
pastor for the social and religious organizing 
work is to be secured; and the pulpit to be 
filled by eminent British and American 
preachers, each serving about two months in 
turn, 


The death of Professor Hastie, professor of 
divinity in the University of Glasgow, removes 
a scholar and administrator of rare distinction. 
From 1878 to 1884 he was principal of the great 
Presbyterian college in Calcutta. Since 1895 
he has taught at Glasgow. He had translated 
much in theology, philosophy and law from 
the German, French and Italian, and had 
written books: Theology as Science and Its 
Present Prospects, Kant’s Cosmogony, The 
Vision of God, ete. 


The West Virginia Conference of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, one of the largest con- 
ferences in that body, at its recent annual 
meeting, expressed approval of the course of 
the committee representing it in the negotia- 
tions for union with Congregationalists and 
United Brethren, and looking forward to the 
general conference of the church next May, 
put itself on record ‘‘as heartily in favor of 
this proposed union on a fair and equitable 
basis to all interested parties.’’ 


Chelsea Congregationalism, which contrib- 
uted Ellen M. Stone to the missionary sery- 
ice, takes satisfaction in the fact that a mem- 
ber of the Third Congregational Church, Miss 
Alice M. Newell, is sailing this week from 
Boston to become secretary of the student’s 
Yy. W. C. A. in Caleutta. She graduated 
from Radcliffe College in 1902 and has had ex- 
perience in social settlement work in New 
York city. She goes out as the first represent- 
ative of Radcliffe University, which by adopt- 
ing her puts itself in line with Harvard, whose 
Christian representative, Mr. Edward Carter, 
went out to India about a year ago. 


All previous testimony as to the fitness of 
Dr. F. E. Emrich’s election to the secretary- 
ship of the Massachusetts Missionary Society 
was confirmed in his spirit and address on 
Monday before the Ministers’ Meeting. That 
he has entered his work as a shepherd of 
lonely flocks and often scattered sheep is self- 
evident. He sees increasing needs in his field 
on the rural hilltop, in the foreign work of 
great centers and at points along the coast. 
Dr. Emrich is rapidly familiarizing himself 
with actual conditions through visitations. 
After the address, which was apostolic in its 
benediction as well as descriptive, Rev. Messrs. 
W. T. Beale, A. H. Plumb, C. E. Harrington, 
Daniel Evans spoke cordially of the sig- 
nificance of Dr. Emrich’s work and of the wel- 
come he will receive. A motion of hearty co- 
operation was passed by a rising vote. 
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The First Day After Vacation 


By Rev. W. A. Bartlett, D. D., Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Chicago . 


From the restfulness of the ever rest- 
less ocean to the ceaseless grinding of the 
city’s wheels is great change. Faithful 
church visitors have put into my hand a 
list of the more desperately sick, and I 
start in the first day of pastoral work. 
The three-mile trip to a bedside is inter- 
rupted by the jar and jerk of the cable 
train as it comes to a sudden stop. The 
crowd gathers; the policeman forces his 
way into it—and I am there, too—to see a 
young man, pale and trembling like a leaf, 
who has been struck in the side by a 
wagon pole as he stood on the car step. 
Witnesses sign for him and the conductor. 
The dazed and suffering fellow is offered 
much advice by many. The gong sounds 
impatiently, and as the injured man is 
still master of the situation and refuses 
the ambulance, we leave him with his 
friend and go grinding on. It is the in- 
troduction and one feels a sense of almost 
pastoral responsibility for the young man, 
one soul among two and a quarter mil- 
lion. 

But here is the bed and the thin, suffer- 
ing form on it. Not amoment free from 
an agony ‘“‘like rending flesh,’’ says the 
dear old mother. And it is rending flesh 
but she does not know it. I say to my- 
self as I look at that sweet, submissive 
face with its aureole of snowy hair, 
**Man of God, you who are set apart to 
stand between the living and the dead, 
what have you to say to her as she waits 
for your ministrations? Is it scholarship 
or Christlikeness that is needed here ?”’ 
Surely it is something definite, comfort- 
ing and strong. For this white-faced 
woman, church member though she be, 
has a mighty problem to solve in this her 
first illness, and her last. The letting go 
of earth is no such child’s play. 

Those standing on the borders are more 
reticent than story-books would make 
them. She says, ‘“‘I try to trust and to 
be patient.’” When I kneel there in the 
stillness of that death chamber, do I not 
know that I am the one who needs her 
prayers, and that those closed eyes and 
thin, clasped hands are preaching their 
sermon to me? OQ, gentle, suffering 
mother, what a room is this carpetless 
one! Immortalities and angels, princi- 
palities and powers, and God and Christ, 
are here. Heaven is near by. All these 
wonders surge up against the soul of the 
minister. 

But time presses, and I am due at three 
o’clock at an undertaker’s. The telephone 
has told me that a middle-aged profes- 
sional man from another city is dead. 
That is not strange. But he was once 
prosperous aad successful. He had been 
a close friend of a dead President of the 
United States, and an intimate of a Secre- 
tary of State. His life had ended in a 
cheap hotel in’ sad obscurity; almost 
under the eaves of our church. But we 
knew not of it. Before he died he said, 


“Telegraph to them again to come.” 
And as he lay gasping in the terrible 
death struggle they open the answering 
message from that estranged wife and 
daughter—bitterly estranged—which'read, 
He, 


‘We cannot come. Will write.”’’ 


poor fellow, is spared the knowledge of 
this final refusal, for as they step to his 
chair to read the denial of his request, 
he has gone beyond the reach of earth’s 
messages. 

What a story it is!) And as we gather 
in the undertaker’s dim chapel, I wonder 
who would believe such a tale if it was 
found in a book. Human hearts are 
harder than steel, and human tragedy 
is more desperate than we can measure. 
While the mysterious man kneels by the 
casket, I can only pray and open the 
Book. This dead man asked for the Shep- 
herd Psalm to be read at his funeral; and 
I find great help also in the Twenty- 
Seventh, ‘‘ When my father and my mother 
forsake me, then the Lord will take me 
up.”’ Then the little gathering disperses 
and we shall see them no more. For a 
great city swallows up these tragedies 
and leaves no sign. 

It is a relief to hurry back home again 
to find the wife preparing roses for the 
young bride-elect, who with her boyish 
companion are now due. Here they are, 
with such a fine team with coachman in 
livery on the box. And who will say a 
word against it even if we know that it 
makes a hole in that small salary? Good 
forhim! There are plenty who will come 
to be married bringing a fifty-cent fee 
and a fifty-cent wife who has chosen a 
thirty-cent husband. New shoes and new 
clothes; blushes and hesitation; manli- 
ness and sweet womanliness. I stay out 
of the room to write the certificate, long 
enough to let the bride, who colors at the 
new name, open her heart to my witness: 
she of the roses. Now they make their 
embarrassed adieus. The liveried coach- 
man receives elaborate instructions—for- 
tunate man that he is to know where 
they are going. 

It will be a long time before the dear 
young people travel again in such state. 
Bless their young hearts! This vacation 
of a week has been looked forward to 
long and eagerly. They are both Chris- 
tians. Both have approved themselves. 
If mother thinks them too young she 
must look back to her own experiences. 
Surely twenty and twenty-one are good 
ages. And in an indifferent city with its 
divorces and selfish bachelor ideas, thank 
God for a true love match, and pray God 
it may be ‘till death us do part.” 

Is the day ended? Not quite. The 
bell rings just as we are gathering round 
the family reading table. This time it is 
that young man who has caused so much 
anxiety. He comes in as agitated as the 
youth struck in the side. Indeed his 
blow in the side is the worse of the two. 
‘““My wife has left me,”’ says he, and 
bursts into tears. I wait a little. ‘O, 
doctor, it will kill me. I cannot live 
without her.’’ Yes, I remember the 
sweet Swede girl who married the young 
Hollander. I recall the pictures he 
showed me of the home place and the 
grave of that father, a commander in 
her Majesty’s navy, and the wreath 
which the Dutch queen sent in his mem- 
ory. It is the old story—drink. A splen- 
did fellow. Educated, speaking several 


languages. He has had fine literary and 
business positions. I know about him. 
He is not one of the many frauds, except 
as he has defrauded himself. 

**You have been drinking,’’ I say, sym- 
pathy struggling with reproach. ‘It was 
the only thing I could do,’’ he cries. 
**T must have her back, I shall kill my- 
self.”’ 

How easy it is to give good advice, and 
to show that in drinking he is closing the 
only door of hope for the restoration of 
his disheartened wife. What can be done 
and hew can she be persuaded that he 
will do better; and how will his promises 
be kept? The mindgoes back to the 
times he has kneeled ‘tht prayer and has 
arisen, saying, ‘‘ This time I mean it!”’ 

This is real life; just one afternoon 
and evening of it. The sick, the dying, 
the sinning, the broken hearts and dis- 
rupted homes, with a gleam of comfort in 
the young couple with their hopes and 
roses. Phases of theology and interpreta- 
tion may change. Men may write learned 
and startling books on social needs and 
their cure, but this same life will go on 
from generation to generation. Desper- 
ate men and despairing women, all un- 
conscious that the books have solved 
their problems, will continue to cry out 
for help and the chureh which is to 
minister in the name of the devoted Sav- 
iour—is that church sufficient for these 
things ? 

Into such a world our Master came. A 
broken, unhappy, lost world. He _ suf- 
fered and died for it. As yet there has 
been found no one wise enough to point 
out another way to save this world of 
ours. For in the midst of our modern 
inventions we are suffering the same old 
pains. But thank God, Jesus Christ is 
the same yesterday, today and forever; 
and that is the hope for us all. 


Excellent Summer Work 


The record of labors during the past sum- 
mer presented by the City Missionary Society 
of Boston indicates little vacation in its impor- 
tant and comprehensive efforts. Twenty-two 
missionaries have been in the field with the 
exception of the brief vacation, needed more 
than ever this year on account of the severe 
strain of last winter in connection with the 
alleviation of suffering caused by lack of fuel. 
During June, July and August 11,441 visits 
were reported, but these figures fail to tell 
the whole story. For example: a missionary 
one day reported two visits, but the same day 
she called at twenty places, trying to get work 
foraboy. The latter calls were not recorded, 
as they were not visits upon poor families; 
8,070 religious papers were distributed. While 
most of the Sunday schools have been closed, 
seventy-six persons were brought into schools 
that continued their sessions. Aid was given 
at 938 times in cases of sickness or temporary 
misfortune, none being aided without careful 
investigation. Eighty-seven persons were fur- 
nished employment. In addition to this regu- 
lar work of the society, through the Fresh Air 
Fund 39,312 street car and 3,632 harbor tickets 
were distributed, 8,532 persons enjoying a 
day’s vacation or a visit in the country, includ- 
ing those who were sent to Rosemary Cottage 
at Eliot, Me., for two weeks. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


CHAPTER XIX. THE PARISH FUNERAL 


The break-up of the camp did not leave 
the Clitheroes quite destitute. Out of his 
remaining stores the foreman gave Hilda 
some small white beans and a few pota- 
toes, while Jack had a new axe for his 
share. There was no claim upon the poor 
hut which they occupied. Aleck Swanson 
had passed around the hat, in the name 
of Hilda and her baby, bringing a little 
pile of bills and silver with such an en- 
treating face that Hilda would not have 
refused the kindness, even had she dared, 
in view of the hard winter days to come. 

Jack was none the worse for hig expe- 
rience at the fire, though he mourned for 
his broken fiddle as a mother might for 
her eldest child. He had been offered a 
job at chopping hard wood at a place two 
miles away and was glad of anything 
which would take him from the sight of 
the burned buildings. 

As he limped off among the stumps 
next morning, Hilda walked a little way 
at his side with words of parting cheer. 
‘Then, as soon as he was lost to view be- 
hind the bushes of the swamp, she hur- 
ried back to the shanty and, womanlike, 
had a good ery, soon interrupted by the 
children’s call for mothering. Little 
Jack had set a trap and caught a squir- 
rel; Mary had torn her dress and wanted 
it pinned up so she could run with Jack; 
Sue held on to her skirts and begged for 
a story; the baby woke and cried for her, 
and she took it in her arms and sat down 
by the window ‘to soothe it into sleep 
again. 

It was a gloomy outlook from the cabin 
—the silence of the burned ruin that had 
been the busy center of life for nearly 
two hundred men, the few dead trees, 
with blackened trunks, like mourners at 
ca funeral, the gray and brooding sky, the 
dim horizon of the snow that had begun 
to fall. 

Inside the house there was little to be 
done, except to try still further curious 
experiments of patching and mending 
‘with the children’s clothes, to hear their 
lessons, and, when evening came, to pre- 
pare the frugal meal and wait for Jack’s 
return. Without the children life would 
have been intolerable. 

The light waned fast and the twilight 
came on early with the falling snow. It 
was the restless time, and the children, 
tired with the long confinement of the 
day, grew quarrelsome. 

“T hear father!’’ cried one of the little 


tots, and there was a rush to the door. 


But it was not Jack, but the man on 
whose place Jack had gone to work. 


He seemed a long while hitching his: 


horse, and came on slowly, as if he did 
not love his errand. 

Hilda read trouble in his eyes. ‘‘ What 
is it?’ she cried. ‘‘What has _ hap- 
pened ?”’ 

There is little preparation in the news 
of sorrow for the poor. The man had 
meant to break his message kindly, but 
he had no invention. And Hilda’s tone 
compelled an answer. 

‘*Well, Mrs. Clitheroe, Jack’s met with 
an accident. He was cutting a tree and 


, 


it swirled and fell on him. He’s at my 
house, and we have sent for the doctor. 
Is there anything I can do for you?”’ 

Hilda bowed her head for a moment; 
then, ‘‘Take me to him! ”’ she cried. 

“Better eat a little something first. 
It’s drefful cold and the road is rough; 
and ye’ll stand it better.”’ 

Hilda forced down a mouthful or two 
and swallowed a cup of tea. She left the 
girls with little Jack, who was old in the 
ways of responsibility before his time, 
and went out into the storm with the 
baby under her poor, thin shawl. The 
little ones cried when she left them, and 
the strong man at her side could say little 
to comfort her. By the time Hilda 
reached the house the doctor had arrived. 
Jack still breathed, and opened his eyes 
when he heard Hilda’s voice. <A faint 
smile overspread his pale face as she 
knelt at his side and took his hand; but 
before a word could be said, Jack Clith- 
eroe was at rest and Hilda was a widow. 

The desolate in great cities have many 
things to soften their sorrow—the great 
company of fellow sufferers, the visit of 
the pastor or missionary, the help that is 
sent from societies. The light and bril- 
liant streets and their continually chang- 
ing pictures help to distract attention and 
break the blow: but in the woods, far 
from a village, with but few settlers and 
they long distances apart, the solitude 
adds to the gloom, and the mind is left to 
feed upon its grief. 

Hilda was too poor to buy acoffin. The 
county supervisor came and brought a 
large one, as he remarked, ‘‘To make 
sure.”’ The neighbors lent the family a 
few clothes out of their scanty store. 
The hour was set, and then they awaited 
the minister. 

At the close of a dark day in November 
George Andrews returned from a journey. 
He was weary with travel and burdened 
with the sorrows of his people. Malig- 
nant diphtheria had broken out in a fam- 
ily at the end of his parish, and he had 
driven ten miles around on his way from 
the station to visit them. The shadow of 
their suffering hung over his thought of 
his own home and his children as he 
drove up to the door. 

Just inside, in conversation with his 
wife, he found a roughly-dressed and sin- 
ister-looking man. 

**Ah, here he is,’’ said Mrs. Andrews, 
with joy and trouble mingled in her tone. 

‘‘Be you the new elder?’ asked the 
man, 


“Yes. What can I do for you?”’ 


‘Well, I called to see if you’d preach a 


funeral sermon tomorrow. Jack Clith- 
eroe is dead.”’ 

‘“*Where is the funeral ?”’ 

‘*Tt’s up beyond Camp Ten.”’ 

“‘T ama newcomer; I don’t know where 
tliat is. How far is it?’”’ 

“‘Tt’s about six miles by the road, but 
ye can cut off a mile if ye take the swale. 
It’ll bear now.”’ 

‘* But how shall I find my way ?”’ 

**T’ll send my boy down for ye, if ye’ll 
come,”’ 

“All right. I will come.” 

But as the man turned away, George 


Andrews took another thought. ‘Hold 
ona bit. Did the man leave a family ?”’ 

‘* A widder and four children.”’ 

“*O, dear,’ said George, ‘“‘that’s bad! 
Are they poor?’”’ 

‘**Ain’tgot nothin’. Good-night!’’ And 
the man went his way into the woods. 

George turned and followed his wife to 
the fireside with a thoughtful face. 

‘‘What is it, dear?” said the cheery 
little wife, after she had kissed him and 
told him how glad she was to have him 
home again. 

‘*A widow and four children, left with 
nothing, and winter at the door.”’ 

Mrs. Andrews looked at her comforta- 
ble little room, and thought of her chil- 
dren with unutterable thankfulness, while 
her eyes filled with tears, 

‘**What can a man say at such a time?’’ 

“T don’t know, but I think we can 
help. You know that great box that was 
sent to us had a good many things in it 
that we cannot use and some of them will 
be just right for the children. And you 
remember the lady that wrote to us said 
that perhaps some of the articles would 
not be suitable, but ‘The poor always ye 
have with you.’ ”’ 

‘*Good for you, little woman! 
a whole sermon out of that hint.’’ 

Next morning a ragged little urehin 
came to escort Andrews to the funeral. 
The road was rough and the walking 
tedious. George beguiled the time by 
talking to the boy. 

‘**Do you live near the Clitheroes ?”’ 

eaah fs Sige 

**T suppose you go to school.”’ 

‘* Nope.”’ 

*“Why, how’s that ?”’ 

“There ain’t no school nearer than six 
miles.”’ 

‘*Can you read ?”’ 

“Yep, a little. 
afore we moved up here. 

‘* What do you do?”’ 

‘*T help father get out railway ties.”’ 

‘Why, you are not strong enough, are 
you?”’ 

‘*Well, I strip the bark.”’ 

‘* Would you like to go to school? ”’ 

“Yep, but I didn’t like to when I could, 
It’s awful dull up here, I tell ye. Now 
follow me. We’re going to take the 
short cut, and be careful how you go, 
cos the bark’s loose on these ash trees 
and ye’ll take a tumble.”’ 

George had on rubber boots, and so 
managed by care to get through the 
swale all right. It was hard work, but 
he was active and muscular. His spirits 
rose with the exertion, and there were 
a thousand things to interest him in the 
swamp—scarlet fungi that had escaped the 
frost, pure white lichens, malachite-green 
mosses, rich Van Dyck browns and mad- 
ders that showed from under the fallen 
trees, crimson vines that embraced old 
burnt trees whose trunks shone like 
black satin in the sun. 

They saw rabbits and weasels, with 
here and there a mink, and once an 
otter looked at them with his beadlike 
eyes and curled his lip and showed his 
white teeth as he slipped into the small 
creek that wound through the marsh. 


I have 


We went to school 


” 
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George Andrews picked his way with 
care and with observant eyes for all the 
beauty, but his thoughts ran on toward 
the sad task that he had in hand, while 
the boy chased everything in sight. 

At last the path left the marshy ground 
and began to climb among the maples. 
Another mile and the rapidly thinning 
trees showed that they were near a clear- 
ing. The barking of dogs and the sub- 
dued voices of men came on the breeze 
and in a few minutes they were at the 
house, 

It was the usual log house with a parti- 
tion running nearly through, leaving an 
opening for a door into the sleeping-room. 

In the midst of the company Hilda sat 
with bowed head. Little Jack was at her 
side and held her hand; the other chil- 
dren seemed to be enjoying the strange 
experience, They had had a good break- 
fast and a rousing fire had warmed them. 
A few geraniums lent a cheerful look 
to the little cabin. The supervisor, with 
a few rough-looking men to help him, 
and a few women, made the congrega- 
tion. 

A sermon was always expected at such 
times, and, indeed, many never heard 
preaching at any other. It was a strange 
sermon fora funeral. The text was Isa, 
65: 24: **And it shall come to pass, that 
before they call, I will answer; and while 
they are yet speaking, I will hear.” 

**You have all seen a man in the dis- 
tance chopping wood,’’ the preacher be- 
gan, ‘‘and you have seen his ax strike 
the tree and come out and be raised for 
another blow before you heard it strike 
the wood the first time. That is because 
sight is quicker than hearing—but God 
hears as quickly as he sees.”’ 

Hilda lifted her head. The men became 
interested ina moment. The illustration 
was a common experience with all who 
lived in the forest. 

“T have no doubt,”’ he continued, ‘that 
God knows all about this: and what is 
more, he is going to answer. The fact is, 
he began to answer last week, and al- 
though itis a very sad case, and to all of 
us it seems terrible, God can bring good 
out of it; for all things are possible to 
him, and there never was a trouble so 
great but it might be worse. It is some- 
thing to be thankful for, sister, that your 
little ones are all in good health and your 
boy here is strong, and he will help you. 
And then Iam going to help you, and a 
lot of people are going to help. 

**Now down at my house there is a big 
box, and it has comfortables in it, and a 
lot of shoes, and warm underclothing, 
and these things and some more of an- 
other kind are going to find their way up 
here this very week. Why, it’s going to 
save some people to help this poor woman. 
It’s going to help my soul grow. 

‘*“And then we must not forget that 
Jack is no longerlame. He has gone to 
the Father’s house, and he will find trees 
there by the banks of the river of life that 
will not kill, but are for the healing of the 
nations.”’ 

It seemed to Andrews that some one 
was talking through him, for these were 
very rash words to say about a ne’er-do- 
well; but Hilda thought they were about 
right. Her black eyes looked very gra- 


cious and pleased. 
A very short sermon and a prayer—and 
then the little company proceeded to the 
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‘““Why, I had a thought I wanted to 


cemetery, all packed in a great lumber 
wagon with the coffin for a seat. 

When Andrews said good-by to Hilda, 
he added, ‘‘ Now keep your courage up, 
and ¥ will find your home, and when I 
come you can keep thanksgiving, but it 
will be a day late.”’ 

When Andrews told his wife of the ser- 
mon, how he had told the people some of 
the earlier hardships of his own married 
life, and how the widow was so interested 
that she cried out, ‘“‘Oh!” in the most 
exciting part, she said it was a queer ser- 
mon for a funeral, and no mistake. 

But George Andrews was in the habit 
of preaching what the theological profes- 
sors would call queer sermons. He had 
all sorts of ways of getting at a subject. 
Sometimes a thought would come to him 
as he was splitting wood, and he would 
run into the house and make for his study 
to fasten it. The first time his wife was 
afraid he had hurt himself and stopped 
him. 

““Pshaw, it’s all gone!” he cried. 

“Gone !—what?”’ 


Progress at Washburn 
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put down, and it is gone. Never mind, 
it will come again.”’ But he was put out. 

The next time his wife saw him coming 
she was so eager to help that she opened 
all the doors and stood clear, and this. 
was so comical that he sat down and 
laughed and lost his idea again. But 
soon the whole family recognized when a 
sermon was hatching aud got themselves. 
out of the way. 

The morning after the funeral of Jack 
Clitheroe he started to make his thanks- 
giving sermon. The first thing he did was. 
to make.a visit to the stores and the com- 
pany’s office where he told Hilda’s story 
and what he intended to do, asking every 
one to bring something to church next 
day. 

The village soon got wind of what they 
ealled ‘‘a new wrinkle,”’ for although 
Andrews had been but a little over two 
months with them they were ever on the 
lookout, like children expecting some- 
thing—and they generally got it in full 


measure. 
[To be continued.) 








Washburn College Observatory 


Washburn College, at Topeka, Kan., has 
had notable growth during the past eighteen 


months. The Kansas Medical College, the 
only recognized school of medicine in the state, 
has become the medical department of Wash- 
burn; a law school, on a high grade of scholar- 
ship, has been organized, with a Harvard grad- 
uate, experienced in law schools, at its head; 
and the music aad art departments have been 
merged with the Reidstone art school, the 
most famous in the middle West, and have 
been reorganized into the Washburn School of 
Fine Arts, to the deanship of which Professor 
Penny of the State University has been 
elected. The number of students has in- 
creased to 498, and 600 are expected to be in 
attendance the present year. 

Four new buildings have been added to the 
six already owned by the college. One of 
these, the home of the medical school, has 
been purchased; another, a large central heat- 
ing-plant, is designed to furnish heat to all 
the buildings; another, the president’s resi- 
dence, of Southern colonial style, will be 
ready for occupancy in October; while another, 
the observatory, which was dedicated last 
week, with the principal address by Professor 
Doolittle of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
worthy of more extended mention. 

New England, which has done so much for 
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Washburn, is the source of this munificent 
gift. The name of the donor is known only to 
President Plass. Fifty-six thousand dollars 
have been expended in its construction and 
equipment. It is of native stone, plain but 
massive, with seventeen rooms, devoted to as- 
tronomy and physics. Fifteen thousand dol- 
lars have gone into the astronomical equip- 
ment. The fine equatorial telescope is the one 
that was constructed by Messrs. Warren and 
Swasey of Cleveland for the Paris exposition, 
and took the grand prize over all the world 
both there and at the World’s Fair at Buffalo. 

It has received every latest improvement, 
and constitutes, together with the accompany- 
ing instruments, the best astronomical equip- 
ment between Chicago and the Pacific coast. 
An astronomical library, a photographic out- 
fit, a meridian and transit instrument, mean- 
time and sidereal clocks, a spectroscope and a 
micrometer, are among the finer instruments. 

This building enables the other sciences to 
expand into larger quarters, and places them 
all on a basis that enables Washburn to stand 
at the forefront in this regard among the col- 
jeges of the middle West. The recent pur- 
chase of a fine cabinet of 12,000 mineral speci- 
mens, added to the other collections, and the 
demand for mineralogical instruction, renders 
a natural hist ry building imperative, 
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‘““Who is she?’ .is a query concerning 
the prospective bride that must be an- 
swered satisfactorily to the family of the 
groom, or vice versd, ere the wedding cards 
are issued, Prior to a union with Metho- 
dist Protestants, Congregationalists may 
like to ask, not only “Who?” but 
‘““What?” and ‘‘Where?’’ One who has 
been for twenty-seven years a Methodist 
Protestant may be able to ‘‘give a rea- 
son of the hope that is in him.” 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


Against what does this branch of the 
Wesieyan family ‘“‘protest?’’ The story 
of the ‘‘split’’ from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church may be told briefly. Once 
upon a time, seventy-five years ago, a re- 
spectable minority in that body appealed 
earnestly for the American principle of 


equal lay representation in the confer- . 


ences, and protested against the unAmer- 
ican institution of bishops and spiritual 
“lords over God’s heritage.” 

The general conference denied the right 
to appeal or protest, and expelled some 
who persisted in agitating for the very 


reform from within that has recently 
come in part. Many of the friends of the 
expelled voluntarily left, and in 1829 about 
5,000 as stanch dissenters as ever refused 
to be “bossed,’’ out of reason, nailed 
their protest before the world in the 
form of a Republican Methodist Church. 
Among these were W. S. Stockton, father 
of Rey T. H, Stockton, chaplain of the 
House of Representatives and of Frank 
R. Stockton; Nicholas Snethen, called 
‘*Bishop Asbury’s silver trumpet;’’ Rev. 
W. C. Lipscomb, father of Prof. A. A. 
Lipscomb of Vanderbilt University, and 
Judge P. B. Hopper of Maryland. 

In seventy-five years this little body has 
grown to 184,000 members in the United 
States and Jepan. From nine annual 
conferences in 1829, the number has in- 
creased to fifty-seven in this country and 
one in Japan, Church property has been 
acquired to the value of more than $6,000, - 
000. 

EQUIPMENT 


The Methodist Protestant Church has 
educational institutions at Adrian, Mich., 
Westminster, Md., Kansas City, Kan., 
West Lafayette, O., Tehuacana, Tex., 
Laharpe, Ill., and Nagoya and Yokohama, 
Japan. It publishes two weekly official 
church papers, The Methodist Protestant, 
at Baltimore, and The Methodist Re- 
corder, at Pittsburg, at both of which 


_ places it owns publishing houses. An- 


nual conference papers are published in 
North Carolina, West Virginia, Alabama 
and Texas. A full line of Sunday school 
publications is issued by the publishing 
houses at Baltimore and Pittsburg. 

The other denominational machinery 
consists of a foreign missionary board, 
which expends approximately $13,000 a 
year in Japan; a woman’s board, which 
expends about $6,000 in Japan and China; 
a home board, which expends $8,000, be- 
sides much more given through annual 
conference extension societies; a minis- 
terial education board that aids about 
half a hundred ministerial students each 
year; a board of publication and a wom- 
an’s home mission board. Besides these 
connectional agencies, the various annual 
conferences have their extension and 
ministerial aid societies, two of the lat- 
ter, the Maryland and Pittsburg confer- 
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ences’ aid societies, having invested funds 
each approximating $100,000 for the relief 
of superannuated ministers. 

Not to be despised among the church 
‘“‘wheels that go around”’ are the 2,000 
Sunday schools of the denomination and 
the 1,500 Christian Endeavor societies. 
This branch of Methodism has officially 
recognized the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety as its denominational young peo- 
ple’s organization, and has had no other. 

The answer to the second query, 
‘*What?’” cannot be statistical, for which 
my readers may be devoutly thankful. 
How we are like, how unlike, Congrega- 
tionalists is a question for the photog- 
rapher rather than the census-taker. 


LOCAL VARIETIES OF TYPE 


Methodist Protestants are not one un- 
varying type, North, South, East and 
West. In the West and North, where 
the prevailing ecclesiastical environment 
has been largely Congregational and Pres- 
byterian, our mode of thought, worship 
and church procedure has been molded 
correspondingly. The ‘‘class meeting ’’ 
has largely gone out of vogue here; the 
Lord’s Supper is administered to the 
communicants as they sit in their pews, 
instead of Kneeling at the altar, as is still 
the custom in the East and South. The 
opening ‘‘invocation’’ and anthems by 
the choir, chanting the Lord’s Prayer 
and responsive reading have modified the 
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severe simplicity of early Methodist wor- 
ship. 

But in nearly all Methodist Protestant 
churches, East and West, the annual 
‘‘revival”’ meetings are still a feature, 
and in most of them. penitents kneel at 
the altar, as of yore, and are “‘ converted ”’ 
and “join the church’? ‘‘on profession 
of faith.’’ But, theoretically at least, 
the children of church members are reck- 
oned as belonging to the kingdom of grace, 
and under instruction and preparation 
for church membership. 

In our Western conferences the local 
churches make their own arrangements 
for ministers and the stationing commit- 
tees of the conferences each year merely 
ratify the contracts and parcel the unen- 
gaged ministers among the unsupplied 
churches, as far as possible. The presi- 
dents of these conferences are moderators 
during the sessions; settled pastors dur- 
ing the interim of sessions. 

APPORTIONED 


HOW MINISTERS ARE 


In the South, Wesley’s plan of intinerat- 
ing the ministers by annual appoint- 
ments, some of which may be disappoint- 
ments, is more strictly carried out. The 
president of the Maryland conference, for 
instance, is a traveling superintendent, 
without a parish, who appoints 147 min- 
isters with an authority that is unques- 
tioned. Any minister in any conference 
may appeal from an unsatisfactory ap- 
pointment to the conference composed of 
his ministerial and lay brethren. 

In most of the conferences all time 
limits to a minister's stay have been re- 
moved, but each year the church votes 
on the question of ministerial supply and 
instructs its delegate to the annual con- 
ference. The nub of this plan of filling 
pulpits is this: at about the same time 
each year all the 1,600 ministers shift on 
the chess-board, so that the probabilities 
are against any reasonable church remain- 
ing long unsupplied, or any available min- 
ister being long without a field. 

In all things, as in the matter of minis- 
terial supply, the local Methodist Protes- 
tant church is built as mueh on the town 
meeting idea as is the Congregational 
church, but by a system of delegated au- 
thority it is in vital co-operation with 
every other chureh for denominational 
work. The individual member of the 
local church is the unit of authority, and 
from top to bottom ‘ta church without 
a bishop”’ is the ideal of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, as ‘a state without 
a king”’ is the ideal of the nation. 
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It is a connectional Congregationalism, 
the vital connecting bonds being the 
denominational boards, for whose work 
the general conference assesses amounts 
on the annual conferences, which in turn 
assess them upon the churches. In ac- 
tual practice, however, these assessments 
are regarded as ideals up to which the 
churches seek to work, rather than as 
taxes which they must pay. It has been 
suggested with much pertinence that the 
‘‘advice”’ of a Congregational association 
or council weighs as much with Congre- 
gationalists as the law of a Methodist 
Protestant body with ,.Methodist Protes- 
tants. " 

The autonomy of the local chureh gives 
it complete control of its church edifice 
and parsonage, but if a church becomes 
extinct or unable to fill its offices the 


property passes to the control of the 
quarterly or annual conference. 
College property, publishing houses, 


missionary funds, ete., are usually held 
by boards elected by the general confer- 
ence, Which also elects secretaries of the 
denominational boards and editors of 
official papers. These instances are illus- 
trative of the trend, rather than an ex- 
haustive recapitulation. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE CONFERENCES 


To get a concrete idea of the polity of 
the church, think of a pyramid, the base 
of which is the individual member, a be- 
liever elected to membership by the 
church. The next set of stones is the quar- 
terly conference in the circuit made up 
of several churches. This is composed of 
the official members of th 
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the circuit. Next is the annual confer- 
ence, composed of the ministers of a state 
or part of a'state, and a lay delegate for 
each minister. - These conferences or- 
dain ministers, station them, and have 
delegated control of the work in the states 


or portions of states which they occupy. 


The pinnacle of this structure is the 
general conference, meeting once in four 
years, and composed of delegates elected 
by the annual conferences, one for each 
2,000 membership. This body has power 
to make regulations for every department 
of the church work, within the limitations 
set by the constitution. 

The cement which binds this structure 
together is the constitution of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, the fundamental 
law by which the churches in the begin- 
ning stipulated just how much of their 
power should be delegated to each of 
these representative bodies, and how much 
reserved to the individual church and 
members, what parts of this charter 
mizht be amended and in what manner. 
This is a simple document of twenty-two 
pages scarcely more than vest-pocket 
size, 

The above is a bird’s-eye view that might 
be expanded to columns. The nearest 
similitude to the polity of the Methodist 
Protestant Church is the Government of 
the United States, with its local auton- 
omy, state organization and Federal gov- 
ernment, though the figure is defective. 
As Dr. Lewis, one of our commissioners, 
has pointed out, we, like the Congrega- 
tionalists, are: (1) a separatist church, (2) 
a democratic church and (3) a theologic- 


churches of a ly evangelical church. 
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LOCATION 


The third query, ‘‘Where?’’ can best 
be answered with an atlas in hand. 
Preface with the fact that where Congre- 
gational churches. are fewest, Methodist 
Protestant are more numerous. For in- 
stance, in Maryland, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia, where the latest 
Congregational Year-Book reports but 
twelve Congregational churches, there 
are 280 Methodist Protestant churches, * 
about twenty of which are in Baltimore. 
In Greater Pittsburg, where the Year- 
Book shows but four English-speaking 
Congregational churches, there are seven- 
teen Methodist Protestant, with seventy 
other churches and $1,000,000 worth of 
property in Western Pennsylvania. In 
West Virginia, where but two Congrega- 
tional churches are mentioned by the 
Year-Book, there are 249 Methodist Prot- 
estant churches. 

On the other hand, while Connecticut 
has 326 Congregational churches, it has 
but six Methodist Protestant, which are 
the only ones of that denomination in 
New England. Nebraska, with its 205 
Congregational churches, has but eight 
Methodist Protestant, and Washington, 
with 135 Congregational churches, has 
three or four Methodist Protestant. 

In most of the states the two denomi- 
nations dove-tail together without dupli- 
cation of agencies, but the answer to the 
query, ‘‘ Where?” must be general rather 
than particular. Further than the above, 





statistics 


Protestant 


*“Church” in Methodist 
means a church edifice, 
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the reader can make his own comparisons 
by the aid of the data given here and the 


Congregational Year-Book. The chief 
numerical strength of the Methodist 
Protestant Chureh lies in the fields 


already indicated—Maryland, West_ Vir- 
yinia, Western Pennsylvania, with 259 
churches in Ohio, 218 in North Carolina 
and 122 in Indiana. 

There are three conferences in the Em- 
pire State averaging more than a score of 
churches each. There are 45 churches in 
New Jersey. Virginia has only 26, South 
Carolina, 30, Alabama, 97, Georgia, 77, 
Tennessee, 40, Mississippi, 53, Louisiana, 
30, Florida, 11, and Texas, $7. 

In the Middle West the score is rather 
better. Iowa has 66 churches, Kansas, 
31, including four or five in Kansas City. 
I learn that one of the Congregational 
churches in that city has postponed the 
question of repairs on its edifice, since if 
the union goes into effect the strategic 
move will be to unite congregations and 
take the better-located People’s Metho- 
dist Protestant Chureh edifice. Here, 
aso, is the youngest Methodist Prot- 
estant educational institution, endowed 
by Dr. S. F. Mather, a Congregationalist, 
with real estate scheduled at $200,000, 
Except in Seattle, Wn., the Methodist 
Protestant Chureh has no foothold west 
of Kansas and Nebraska. 

Western Maryland, the strongest col- 
lege of the denomination, located thirty 
miles from Baltimore, has a field free 
from competition with any Congrega- 
tional institution. Adrian College, Mich- 
igan, is within a hundred miles of Olivet, 
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in an air line, and not more than twice or 
three times as far from Oberlin. The 
Kansas City University has Parke and 
Washburn as its nearest Congregational 
neighbors. 

I leave others to plan adjustments 
where needed; my work is to array the 
facts that suggest for how little adjust- 
ment a union will call. I should not be 
thanked for giving an impression that we 
are seeking union to better our condi- 
tion, or as a panacea for denominational 
discouragement, Dr. Lewis has shown 
that never was the denomination more 
vigorous or resourceful. Within the last 
twenty years our gain in membership 
has been 48} per cent.; in the number of 
churches erected, 59 per cent. ; in parson- 
ages, 84 per cent. ; in the value of chureh 
property, 85 per cent.; in missionary of- 
ferings, 600 per cent. Western Mary- 
land College has improved its property 
to the extent of $200,000. Kansas City 
University has sprung from nothing to 
the possession of $200,000 worth of prop- 
erty. Westminster Theological Seminary 
has been created and placed on a per- 
manent foundation, and three smaller 
educational institutions started. Pub- 
lishing houses have been bought and paid 
for in Greensboro, N. C., and Baltimore, 
and the publishing house at Pittsburg 
has more than doubled its value. A Sun- 
day school literature has been created 
that is a source of annual profit to the 
extent of, perhaps, $10,000. In the Mary- 
land conference the average annual con- 
tributions per member for support of 
pastor and local expenses are $9, The 
church is vigorous, growing and pretty 
well satisfied with itself. 

This introduction, while it no doubt 
leaves many questions unanswered, must 
suffice for the beginning of a better ac- 
quaintance between Congregationalists 
and Methodist Protestants. 


A New Organization for Boston 
Congregational Churches 


The three ministerial associations which in- 
clude the Metropolitan District are to hold 
the union meeting planned last spring at 
Shawmut Church at 2.30 p.m., Sept. 30. The 
report of the committee will be given, to whom 
Rev. W. R. Campbell’s paper was referred 
which was published in The Congregationalist 
for April 18, and the plan of ‘the union of the 
conferences will be fully discussed. ‘The pro- 
posed constitution for a union conference was 
published in the issue for June 20. Mr. 
George Perry Morris of The Conyrezational- 
ist is to present a paper on Congregationalism 
and the Age, and Rev. Dr. S. L. Loomis, a 
paper on What is the Immediate Work before 
the Churches? This is likely to be one of the 
most important meetings of our denomination 
in the history of Boston Congregationalism. 
If the proposed organization is formed it will 
be a new departure which may mean much to 
the future work of our churches. We expect 
a large attendance, and are gratified by the 
interest and unanimity manifested in this 
movement. 





News of the recent death of ex-President 
Kellogg of the University of California is 


coming East belated. He was a graduate of 


Yale, and Union Seminary, and in 1855 went as 
a home missionary to California. From this 
branch of service he went into educational 
work, and nobly served the institution at 
Oakland, being one of the original members 
of the faculty, later dean and then president. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Walking with Paul 
BY MABEL G, FOSTER 


Paul, with what strength you tread the Ostian 
Way, 

Holding your aged head as calm and high 

As some glad youth who goes to festival! 

Has not the damp of dreary days and nights 

Midst nameless horrors of the Mamertine 

Quenched the proud spirit that has striven 
with kings ? 


What think you, brother, was the road so long 

That led without the walls to Golgotha ? 

Hiow beats the sun! And with what cloudless 
glare 

Fiercely bends o’er us this Italian sky! 

Or do the eyes once blinded by The Light 

Face without flinching all these lesser rays ? 


There is the place! We shall descend this hill, 

Move but a little forward—do you mark the 
spot? ‘ 

You will be given an hour to think of God 

In that mean cell beneath yon little mound. 

Then, to the left—you cannot see it now— 

Stands the last mile-post on the dolorous way. 


See where Rome stands behind you, proud, 
secure, 

Temples that fell not when you spoke of 
Christ; 

Homes of the Cwesars, whom you own as kings. 

What serves your loyalty today, old man? 

What was the merit of your vain appeal? 

- Jew, Roman, Christian, going forth to die! 


Can nothing daunt you? Hear you not my 
voice? 

Have you forgotten that you walked in chains, 

Death-doomed by Cvesar? Tell me what you 
see? 

Why is that rapture sweeping o’er your face? 

Surely some voice proclaims within.your soul 

Cwsar has failed and Paul has won his crown. 

Italy. 
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The Mark of the Cross 


BY ALFREDA POST 


From a Bedouin encampment on the 
edge of the Syrian desert, a large-eyed, 
wistful child drove her tiny donkey, with 
his load of goatskin water-bottles, to a 
sluggish rill. Following him into the 
ooze with her bare feet, she filled the bot- 
tles with the muddy water and started 
him up the bank with a loud ‘“‘ Hanghh!”’ 

Here her energy left her and she gave 
way to the melancholy which had _ be- 
come her deepest feeling. Crouching 
upon the bank, her chin upon her knees, 
she groaned, “O Allah! why have you 
cursed me?’’ She drew back her loose 
sleeve and moodily studied the tattooing 
on her arm. It was the usual indigo 
stain of the Bedouins, but the figures 
were strange, to Najla unintelligible; 
only one stood out distinctly, the figure 
of a cross. She dipped her left hand in 
the water and mechanically rubbed the 
markings. 

“If they would only wash out I might 
be free from the curse.”’ 

Suddenly she was startled by a voice 
behind her almost painful in its eager- 
ness. ‘‘How did you get those marks?” 

Najla scrambled to her feet in confu- 
sion, too abashed to answer. 


“Is your name Najla?”’ asked the 


young man again, trembling with earnest- 
ness, 

**How did you know?” exclaimed Najla 
amazed. 


Look!” he cried, and pulling up his 
sleeve, he revealed to Najla’s astonished 
gaze an arm marked with the same fig- 
ures as her own. 

“Don’t you remember your brother 
Faris? Think, when you were a little 
child!”’ 

‘‘When my mother was alive? Yes, I 
had forgotten all about it; he used: to 
carry me on his back.” 

“Yes, and you wore silver anklets with 
tinkling bells,’ and Faris pulled out from 
his bosom a child’s anklet such as he had 
described. 

Najla grasped it eagerly “QO how 
wonderful! I remember it perfectly, and 
they took the other away and beat me for 
losing this.”’ 

**Poor little Najla!”’ said Faris, taking 
both her hands. ‘‘It was cruel of me to 
run away from you after our parents 
died. But I meant even then to come 
back for you, and took the anklet to 
prove you were mine.” 

‘*Where did you go?’’ asked Najla. 

**T wandered about almost perishing 
for food and water,’’ he replied, ‘‘until I 
was picked up by some cameleers and 
taken to a town. They left me in a mis- 
sion school, where they took me in with 
kindness that I had never dreamed of; 
and do you know why they did it?” 
Faris again eagerly caught his sister’s 
hand. ‘It was because of the story on 
your arm!” 

Najla looked aghast. ‘‘You are mad, 
my brother, what do you mean? ”’ 

“Tt’s a beautiful story,’’ Faris an- 
swered. ‘‘My teacher’s wife would seat 
me beside her, with her soft hand on my 
arm, pointing out the figures and telling 
me about them.”’ 


“‘Have these marks a meaning ?”’ ex- 
claimed Najla. 
“Look!” Faris took her wrist. ‘‘ This 


cross is the center of all; the long figure 
beside it is a ladder; here is a hammer 
with three nails, and a sponge on the end 
of a staff, and this above is a crown—O 
Najla, it was a crown of thorns! ”’ 

“*T don’t understand,’ said Najla. 

**Poor little. Najla, of course not, but 
I will tell you about it until you love it 
better than anything in the world; don’t 
you remember when our mother used to 
tell it? ”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Najla, ‘‘did she know it?” 

“Why Najla,’’ said Faris, ‘‘our mother 
was a Christian girl and our father car- 
ried her away from her village home and 
made her his wife; you can’t remember 
how often she used to weep for her own 
people. She-was so afraid that we chil- 
dren would grow up without knowing 
about the cross that she tattooed the 
story upon our arms, believing that some- 
time, some one would tell us what it 
meant.”’ 

‘But a Christian is a base, mean 
thing,’’ said Najla, still perplexed. ‘I 
suppose this is why all the tribe curse 
me.”’ 

‘Little sister,’ said Faris, “I am go- 
ing to take you away from all that, away 
over the Black River to the land of the 
Christians.” ; 

“The Black River!” gasped Najla in 
terror, ‘‘the jinn would catch us! ”’ 


‘What are you talking about?’’ asked 
Faris. 

Najla lowered her voice, her black eyes 
dilated with horror. ‘Don’t you know 
about the jinn that our first Sheikh 
Sleiman exorcised from his wife’s heart 
and imprisoned in the Black River? 
Ever since he has waited to catch some 
member of our tribe and take vengeance, 
and none of our people dare cross that 
river.”’ 

Faris laughed gayly. ‘‘ Najla, there are 
no such things as jinns. Look atme! I 
have crossed that river twice! ”’ 

Najla gazed at him stupefied. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you have a charm.” 

A sudden bright smile lighted Faris’s 
face. “Yes, I have; it is a beautiful 
promise of God: ‘When thou _ passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee.’ 
Ifow shall I make you understand? You 
are God’s child; you have his marks upon 
your arm; no jinn, if there were such 
things, would have power over you.”’ 

Najla’s eyes blazed with a new light. 
“Po you mean that when the jinn saw 
the holy marks on my arm he would be 
afraid ?’”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Faris gently, ‘if you like 
to think of it that way, you will under- 
stand better by and by.”’ 

Najla clasped her trembling hands and 
her eyes glistened with mingled fear and 
trust. ‘‘My brother, I will go with you, 
if it is to life or death.”’ 

Faris took her hand solemnly in his. 
‘‘Let us go now; my horse is here.”’ 

Najla’s serious face broke into a smile 
of amused compassion. ‘‘We might as 
well hang to the ropes of the wind! The 
Bedouins would track us at once.”’ 

“Then what can we do?” asked Faris. 

Najla thought awhile. ‘In the first 
place, we must start separately. You 
might go to the Suleib camp beyond those 
knolls, four hours away. I shall return 
to our camp and in the night escape over 
the rocks to an ancient cistern an hour 
away, over there. I will hide three days 
till the tribe are tired of hunting for me; 
then you can meet me.”’ 

“You could beat the Sheitan!’’ ex- 
claimed Faris admiringly; then with a 
new thought, ‘‘what will you eat those 
three days?” 

She looked at him meaningly. ‘‘We 
Bedouins keep alive because even death 
is so scarce.”’ 

They kissed each other solemnly and 
parted. 

Najla drove her donkey into camp under 
a fire of imprecations at her delay. 

“Your life be cut off! ’’ 

“Your light be put out!” 

And as a climax, ‘Allah send you a 
husband to beat you twice a day!”’ 

But she went stolidly on with her work, 
and that night fled with noiseless foot- 
steps over the rocks. The ancient cistern 
which she had chosen was overgrown 
with bushes at the narrow mouth. She 
pulled these aside to peer into the inky 
blackness below, shuddering, knowing 
she could never climb out alone. . It took 
all her courage to let herself down over 
the edge. She dropped upon the dry, 
stony bottom unhurt but terrified. The 
darkness closed upon her, unbroken save 
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by the glimmer of the stars through the 
bushes overhead. She cowered upon the 
floor, fearing to touch the unseen walls 
of her chamber, which her overwrought 
mind filled with venomous creatures. 
Alone! alone!.the world hopelessly out of 
reach! What if Faris should nevercome! 

Daylight came at last, showing the cis- 
tern walls to be harmless rock and plas- 
ter, and she gladly crouched against 
them now to avoid being seen from above. 
All day her ears were straining for the 
sound of footsteps. She.used her scant 
supply of food and water frugally, but 
soon nothing remained but frantic thirst 
and feverish visions of Bedouins pursu- 
ing and jinns starting up in the river 
before her. 

In the meantime Faris had reached the 
group of goat-hair shelters forming the 
Suleib camp. He knew they were the 
poorest of all the tribes, hence at war 
with none and so more ready to protect 
him. Faris was greeted kindly by the 
people in their gazelle tunics and taken 
to a tent where a supper of dried gazelle 
meat was served. 

“We give you the trophies of our hunt- 
ers,’’ said the Sheikh; ‘‘ Allah, who has 
deprived us of flocks, has thus given us 
a recompense.”’ 

“His name be exalted,’’ answered Faris. 

“Tell me,’’ said the Sheikh, as Faris 
reached out his hand, ‘‘is this a charm on 
your wrist ?”’ 

Faris flushed; he had not meant to re- 
veal himself. ‘‘My secrets are in your 
hands,”’ he said. 

‘“Wallah!’’ said the Sheikh, ‘‘never 
would a Suleib reveal the secrets of his 
guest.”’ 

“Then I will tell you about it; it be- 
longs to you as much as to me.”’ 

The dusky group listened in rapt atten- 
tion while Faris told them the story of 
the cross. 

“That sounds like the cursed religion 
of the Nazarenes,”’ said one. 

**Call no man’s religion cursed,’’ said 
Faris, ‘until you know it, and least of 
all curse the Holy One who died upon the 
cross.” 

“The lad is right,’’ said the Sheikh; 
“none but a holy man would give himself 
for others.”’ 

Before sunrise the next morning, Faris 
heard angry voices outside his tent. ‘“‘ You 
are sheltering a vagabond townsman, a 
tiller of the ground—fry his heart in his 
blood! ”’ 

‘But what proof have you that he 
stole the maid ?’’ asked Faris’s host. 

‘*Proof enough,”’ with an oath. ‘‘We 
found her cursed footsteps on the bank 
mingled with his; the print of his shoes 
shows he is a townsman, and the firm- 
ness of his tread tells that he is young, 
and his horse’s footprints testify he is 
now with you! And of course he has 
brought her with him!” 

‘* At what hour did the girl disappear ? ”’ 
asked the Suleib Sheikh. 

“She was with us till midnight, she 
must have escaped before dawn.”’ 

‘* But our guest arrived at sunset alone, 
hours before she escaped; I can prove it. 
And he has been with us ever since. 
Come see his horse, feel his muscles, you 
can see he has rested all night; that mud 
on his feet is twelve hours old! See the 
hoofprints, blown over with dust, those 


a 


are not fresh! 
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The Bedouin examined the marks, then 
bent down and smelt them. “Yes, the 
odor is gone, you are right,”’ and the pur- 
suers left disappointed. 

On the third day Faris left them, and 
taking a roundabout course, reached the 
cistern by nightfall. Eagerly pulling 
aside the bushes, he called, ‘ Najla! little 
sister! are you there?”’ 

‘‘Faris!”? answered a choking voice 
from the darkness. 

Faris unwound his girdle, and letting 
down one end gently drew Najla up. 
The exhausted child threw herself upon 
his neck in tears. 

‘“‘Drink this leban,’’ he said, holding a 
small leather bottle to her lips. ‘There! 
you can do anything now.”’ 

He swung her upon the saddle behind 
him and they were off. The journey was 
one of many days in a burning wilderness, 
often without food or water, but at last 
Faris pointed out a line of green in the 
distance : ‘‘ There is the Black River!” 

Najla grasped his arm tightly. ‘‘The 
jinn is there!” 

Just then a gunshot sounded behind 
them, and they looked back in terror to 
see the Bedouins in hot pursuit. 

“They have tracked us!’ gasped Najla. 

‘‘God must decide it,’’ breathed Faris, 
bending forward and putting his spurs 
into his horse. The creature bounded for- 
ward to the utmost of his jaded strength, 
while the shots continued from behind. 
They were now close upon the stream. 
Najla, doubly terrified, clung to her 
brother. 

“Remember you are God’s child,” he 
said. 

Burying her face upon her brother’s 
shoulder, she lifted her bare right arm 
with the cross upon it above her head. 

The stream was passed. “We are 
safe!’ cried Faris, 

They hurried up the further bank as 
the baffled pursuers reached the stream 
and stopped. 

“They will not ride into it,” cried 
Najla; ‘‘they have no cross to protect 
them.”’ 

The Bedouins turned back in rage, and 
Faris and Najla rode on to the new life. 

Beirut, Syria. 


Home Life in Porto Rico 


“Miss —— and I go into dens every day 
where the sunlight has never entered, neither 
broom nor water. Whole families live in these 
dark rooms. At night they shut the door— 
there are no windows. The patio is sur- 
rounded by small rooms, all opening into it. 
Crowds of people live in each patio, and there 
are tubs everywhere, and screaming, smoking 
women, naked children and loafing men. It 
strongly reminds me of pictures of the In- 
ferno. There is one cistern which all use. 
The-waste water is thrown on the pavement, 
and it is wet and sloppy everywhere, and 
smells. I’m learning to hold my breath in- 
stead of breathing deeply. I try to see how 
little I can breathe and still get along. The 
people follow us around the patio, and carry 
chairs for us. A family is lucky if it has one 
chair. 

“Our waiter is really very funny, and 
amuses us very much. One day as he was 
starting for the kitchen with a tray of totter- 
ing dishes he remarked—in Spanish, of course 
—‘ Well, I don’t know whether I will get there 
or not, but, after all, God is great and over 
all.’ Hegot there.”—From Guernsey’s Under 
Our Flag (Revell). 
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GOD, OUR LIGHT 
The Lord is my light and my salvation. 





Salvation finds us in the dark, but it 
does not leave us there; it gives light to 
those who sit in the valley of death. 
After conversion God is our joy, comfort, 
guide, teacher and in every sense our 
light; He is light within, light around 
and light to be revealed to us.—C, H. 
Spurgeon. 





The abiding presence of God is the her- 
itage of every child of God. The Father 
never hides his face from his child. Sin 
hides it and unbelief hides it; but the 
Father lets his love shine all day.—An- 
drew Murray. 





O very God of very God, 
And very Light of light, 

Whose feet this earth’s dark valley trod 
That so it might be bright: 


Our hopes are weak, our fears are strong, 
Thick darkness blinds our eyes; 

Cold is the night, and O, we long 
That Thou, our Sun, would’st rise! 


O guide us till our path is done 
And we have reached the shore 
Where Thou, our everlasting Sun, 
Art shining evermore. 
—John Mason Neale, 





If we knew the secrets of the lives of 
those—alas innumerable—who seem to 
have no real apprehension of anything, 
none of the light which it is said light- 
eneth every man that cometh into the 
world, it would probably be found that 
they have not been born without, but 
have forfeited their noblest human her- 
itage by repeated practical denials of the 
things which they have seen.—Coventry 
Patmore. 





Though his eyes be sealed against sun 
and moon, he is not blind 
Christ. 


who sees 


Light at its lowest ebb can increase, 
so long as its source is the sun, for the 
sun faileth not. Faith at its dimmest 
spark can rekindle, so long as it keeps 
Christ in view, for much more than the 
natural sun, that Sun of Righteousness 
faileth not.—Christina Rossetti. 


O Lord our God, Thou dwellest in 
light unapproachable; in Thee there 
is no darkness at all. Thou coverest 
Thyself with light as with a garment. 
Have mercy on us, O d, for we 
are blind, and we walk in darkness, 

roping amid sins and doubts and 
ears. open our eyes that we 
may see wondrous things out of Thy 
law; that we may discern Thy pres- 
ence in our daily life, Thy hand in the 
vidential government of the world, 
Thy help awaiting us in trying times 
of trouble. open our. eyes, 
and all things shall be transfigured 
into celestial beauty—even the clouds 
and the nighttime shall be radiant 
with Thy presence! We would see 
Jesus, discerning in Him the Light of 
the world, seeing His grace, His ten- 
derness, His sympathy, His power to 
save, even unto the uttermost. For 
His sake, O Lord, open our eyes, and 
ant unto us the power of vision. 
Manat 
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For the 
Miss Lady Starts to School 


BY ANNA DEMING GRAY 


“Miss Lady”? was going to school! 
All the boys stood about, an interested 
group, watching Mother get her ready. 
Even Big Brother wasn’t too big to 
have his own ideas as to which dress Miss 
Lady should wear upon this important 
occasion. And Big Brother was in the 
High School, too, and studied Latin. 

“You must not whisper, and you 
mus’n’t wiggle, and you must fold your 
hands just so,” said Philip, who had been 
in school two years, and ought to know, 
if anybody. 

“And you mus’n’t tell that we call you 
‘Miss Lady,’ they’d laugh,” said Don. 

“Course not,’’ said Miss Lady, with 
contempt. ‘I called myself that when I 
was only two and a hash, and played 
‘come to see,” Don. Now I’m six. You 
start when you are six.”’ 

“There’s one sure thing, you’ll have to 
get over saying ‘two and a hash,’”’ said 
Big Brother. 

‘‘Course,’’ said Miss Lady with dignity. 
““Now I’m all weddy. Come on, Philip,” 
and the crowd started. 

** Poor baby!”’ said Big Brother, stoop- 
ing to kiss her. ‘She has a lot to learn, 
hasn’t she, Mother?’’ And he wondered 
why Mother smiled, for there were tears 
in her eyes. 

She stood at the gate until they were 
all out of sight, and a verse she had read 
somewhere came to her mind. 

I stood at the gate to watch her pass, 

And she flung me a kiss—my little lass, 

Tripping from freedom, to bondage and rule, 

Alas—my wee girlie has started to school. 

The row of dolls, sitting straight and 
open-eyed with their backs against the 
wall, in the corner by the machine, made 
her catch her breath with almost a sob. 
“I’m a very foolish woman,” she said, 
trying to smile bravely, as she went reso- 
lutely to work. 

But the hours were very long. It 
seemed to her, as she waited for the twelve 
o’clock whistle to blow, that there never 
had been so long a morning. At last 
there was a step on the stair. Not the 
tripping, skipping step Mother knew so 
well. 

‘‘Why, dear, it’s only eleven o’elock,”’ 
said Mother. ‘ Did you get out so early ?”’ 

“Yes’um—No’um,” said Miss Lady, 
looking out of the window and chewing 
one corner of her white apron. 

Mother went on stitching and waited. 

“I’m not a-going to school ever any 
more,”’ said the little girl presently. 

This startling announcement brought 
no response but the steady click, click of 
the machine. 

“That Miss Dugan can’t read as better 
as Philip! She reads, ‘A—black—dog— 
runs.’ Has to stop *tween ever word to 
spell the next word. She doesn’t know 
much more than J do, Mother; truly she 
don’t. And there’s little wrinkles at the 
corner of her eyes! Most people know 
too much, Mother. That’s why they act 
so smart when they grow up. I’m not 
ever a-going any more!” 

‘* Gertrude Caroline,’’ said Mother very 
gently, ‘‘where have you been, and what 
have you been doing this morning? ”’ 

‘*T have been to school,” said the little 
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girl, standing with her hands behind her, 
and swinging from side to side. ‘‘ And 
you have to put your toes to a chalk 
mark, and you have to bow over your 
head when they say the prayer, and it 
hurts your neck. And if you can’t spell 
G-i-r-l, they laugh ’cause you are one, and 
can’t spell it. And ever what you do, 
they stare at you!” 

‘** How long did you stay? ’’ said Mother, 
still more gently. These were real woes. 

‘Till wecess; then I comed to the Mc- 
Donald’s barn back of the school, and 
Alice Hughes got her dollies and we 
played house. And we saw a wat, and a 
spider spinning, and ever which way you 
looked the sunshine speckled the floor! ”’ 

Philip had come in and was listening in 
horrified but admiring silence. This last 
was too much for him. 

**O, Miss Lady,” he said, ‘‘ you played 
Hooky, and not one of us boys ever did— 
not even Big Brother!”’ 

“TI didn’t!’’ said Miss Lady, indig- 
nantly. ‘I never did. That’s a_ bad, 
wicked play, and I didn’t never! I 
played ‘keep house.’ And I’m never 
a-going to that school, ’cause the boys 
have dirty hands, and that Miss Du- 
gan can’t hardly read, ‘A—black—dog— 
runs.’ ”’ 

‘“We won't talk any more about it,” 
said Mother, ‘‘notnow. Come and have 
your lunch.” 

After lunch Miss Lady felt better. 
When the boys were gone, Mother took 
the little girl on her lapand talked to her. 
Then she wrote a note of apology to the 
teacher, and started a very tearful little 
maid back to school. 

Just as the clock struck two, she saw 
her coming slowly—very slowly across 
the grass. 

“What is it, dear 
tening to the door. 

‘*T loss that note, and anyhow I can’t 
go back to school when I’ve stopped!’’ 
said Miss Lady, trying to see some look 
of relenting in Mother’s eyes. 

‘*Gertrude Caroline Day,”’ said Mother 
quietly, but in a tone Miss Lady had 
learned to know, ‘‘ go right back and tind 
that note, and take it to school, and stay 
until it’s over.”’ 

Gertrude Caroline turned about, with 
her handkerchief a small wet ball in her 
hand, and tearfully went back. 

**She’s so little,’’ said Mother, watch- 
ing her with wet eyes. ‘‘Poor baby, to 
be caged up for hours like a little bird!”’ 

At four o’clock there came a dancing 
step on the stair. Miss Lady, starry- 
eyed and beaming, flung herself into 
Mother’s arms, 

‘*Miss Dugan had on a blue dress,”’ she 
announced. ‘‘And she made the boys go 
wash their hands! And she’s got the 
tinty littlest watch. Her eyes are blue, 
Mother. She read usastory. I’m going 
to stay in her room always. She knows 
*’most everything, Mother. And _ ever 
when you spell things wrong, she smiles 
to you. And she kissed me when I comed 
home.”’ 

“And what about the note?” 
Mother, holding her close. 

“Q—the note?’ said Miss Lady 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I found it, Mother, wite 
under that big stone where I loss it, and 
tooked it to her!” 


9» 


said Mother, has- 
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asked 
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Tangles 
70. ENIGMA 
In the air and underground, 
Made by man and nature, 
For my varied forms is found 
Varied nomenclature. . 
Giving comfort to nrankind 
When aright you use me, 
Yet beware! Sure Death you'll find 
If you dare abuse me. 
Soothing softener of pain. 
Curious mirth persuader ; 
Empty product of the vain, 
Boastful gasconader. 
In your household I have been 
Long a faithful servant, 
Ever present, never seen 
By the most observant. 
Imperceptible to touch, 
Never yet caught sight of, 
Though my worth be valued much, 


Still I am made light of. 
A. F. Hour. 


71. BIOGRAPHICAL COMPARATIVES 
(Examples: My, Meyer; Foe, Faure.) 

1, The man with a *** has a friend in Sena- 
tor ****, 2, Peace negotiations at the ***** 
came too late for the quarrels between Sarah 
and *****, 3. He failed in some speculation, 
perhaps by trying to **** the market at the 
wrong time. He then joined the forces of 
Gen. ****** jin South Africa. 4. There he 
fell still lower, and was at work in the mess 
*eeeee® in the army under Gen, ***######, 
5. The New York politicians have begun to 
***** that they are likely to have even a worse 
Boss than ******, 6. When the weather was 
****® Archdeacon ****** used to go out. 7. He 
even tried to ***, but usually went in soon and 
read the poems of the Irish poet, *****. 8. We 
walked across a green little ****, and came to 
the old London church of Dr. ******, 9, Put 
on the *** and get supper for Bishop ******, 
10. The cat gave a ***, and rubbed against her 
friend, the American Naturalist, ****. 11. 
Jacob sat under an *** tree with his son, *****, 
12. The peasants burn ****, as their ancestors 
probably did in the days of *****, 

DOROTHEA. 





72. LINKADE 
Brave General TOTAL could not TWO 
The blow that robbed him of an arm, 
But ONE to bear the loss he knew 
Without a tremor of alarm. 
And now, with old age drawing near, 
Honored and loved, he does not grieve 
That he so long has had to wear 
The glory of an empty sleeve. 


73. FLORAL ANAGRAMS 


1, Are in mug. 2. A main log. 3. Laid on 
end. 4. Thy chain. 5. Wears ties. 6. M.U., 
chant rhymes. 7. Gone to fret M. 8. O gold 
10. Areledon. 11. The 


arm. 9. Chates rain. 
poor lie. 12. A not in rust. 13. One name. 
14. Net gain. T. 
ANSWERS 
66. Perpetuate, perpetrate. 
67. Reliance. 


68. Excelsior, Evangeline—H. W. Longfellow; 
Endymion, Odes on Nightingale and Melancholy— 
John Keats; The Lotus Eaters, Enoch Arden, 
(Enone, In. Memoriam—A. Tennyson; Paradise 
Lost, Lycidas, Il Penseroso—J. Milton; Tent on the 
Beach, Snowbound—J. G. Whittier; Solomon’s 
Song—Solomon; Othello, King Lear, Pericles, Cori- 
olanus—W. Shakespeare; Aurora Leigh—E. B. 
Browning; Biglow Papers—J. R. Lowell. 

69. Remark-able. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Mrs. 
E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., to 58, 59, 60, 61, 62; 
Kate C. Smith, Roxbury, Mass., 63; C. K. H., Gor- 
ham, Me., 63, 64, 65; A. J. D., Dover, N. H., 63, 
64, 65; E. L. T., Dorehester, Mass., 63; Nillor 
Middletown Springs, Vt., 63,64,65; Abbie A. Tida; 
Westboro, Mass., 59, 62; Allen, Boston, Mass., 63, 
64, 65; M. B. B. and A. J., Springfield, Mass., 63, 
64, 65; Edward I. Mitchell, Chicago, Ill, 63; R. 
W. H., Worcester, Mass., 63, 64, 65; Rev. George 
A. Furness, East Arlington, Vt., 63. 

* Well done again, Dorothea!” is the comment 
from Nillor called out by 63. 
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The Church and the State* 


By Rev. A. 


Bismarck’s saying is an axiom, that ‘‘a 
people who give up their God are like a 
nation that gives up its territory.’’ The 
slightest knowledge of history is sufficient 
to show that no nation can be strong 
without a religion. Try to tell the story 
of the beginnings of New England with- 
out reference to its founders’ faith in 
God. Try to explain without mention- 
ing religion the political questions which 
interest England today. Take any news- 
paper which reports the current life of 
the world intelligently and try to separate 
from its accounts and discussions every 
idea of men’s relations with God, and it 
quickly becomes evident that a nation 
divorced from religion has no source of 
strength. It also goes without saying 
that no nation can have unity without 
having one common religion. Turkey 
could not exist as an independent state. 
Christians and Mohammedans hate one 
another, and are kept under the control 
of the sultan only because he is supported 
by other governments, It is easy, there- 
fore, to see why the bringing of the Ark 
of Jehovah to Jerusalem was one of the 
most important events in the history of 
the Israelites. It suggests lessons which 
must be learned by American citizens if 
our country is to maintain its place asa 
leader of nations. 

The Israelites were of the same race 
and spoke one language. But these ties 
did not keep them from fighting one 
another. David brought them together 
after several years of diplomacy. Then 
by a brilliant military achievement he 
gave them one capital. But it was by 
establishing in the new capital the almost 
forgotten Mosaic shrine that he united 
the tribes in a common purpose and mis- 
sion through a common object of worship. 
The Jews remained one nation only 
through the reign of David and his son. 
But through their religion they had been 
united as a people through many cen- 
turies, though without a country or a 
flag or any kind of national organization. 
The center of Judaism to this day is what 
was represented by the Ark of Jehovah 
which David brought to Jerusalem. 

The king’s wife reproached him for 
having, as she thought, abased himself in 
a public act of worship. But he declared 
that he did it to exalt before the people 
Jehovah who had chosen him to be king, 
and that he gloried in doing it. He and 
his people became possessed by the idea 
that Jehovah had elected them to repre- 
sent him among men and to bring all 
nations to know and obey him. It was 
that sense of the greatest mission given 
to any people which gave the Jews their 
strength and endurance. It is such a 
sense which is the real source of patriot- 





ism, and the chief uniting power of the | 
American people. 
tant for them as to keep in mind the fact 
that the loss of that sense would lead to | 
the disintegration and ruin of the nation. | 
We glory in the freedom given to all the | 
people to worship God according to the | 
dictates of their own consciences, and to | 
worship any god they may choose in any 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 4. 
David brings up the Ark. Text, 2 Sam. 6; 1-12, 


Nothing is so impor- | ~ 


E. Dunning 


way they choose. In this we are right 
because no one worships God acceptably 
who does not do so freely in the way he 
thinks pleases God. We keep the church 
and the state separate in that the state 
does not support any organized church, 
nor does any one church dictate the pol- 
icy of the state or have from it special 
privileges. But the hope of this nation 
lies in its having one religion and that re- 
ligion Christianity. It is wise not to 
allow the doctrines of any sect to be 
taught in the public schools as religion. 
But the attempt.to ignore religion in 
teaching the children of the nation is to 
emasculate knowledge. It is to make 
the teaching of history a hopeless con- 
fusion. It is to leave out of the study of 
mankind its noblest element. It is well 
illustrated by the fact that the rule 
adopted for some of the schools that the 
name of Christ shall not be mentioned by 
the teachers makes it impossible to ex- 
plain why this year in which we are living 
is numbered 1903. 

While this nation is not Christian in 
the sense that Christ is formally acknowl- 
edged as its head, it is Christian in the 
spirit of its laws and in the ruling motive 
of its people. Clirist is as really its reli- 
gious center as the Ark was the religious 
center of the twelve tribes when it was 
set up in Jerusalem. And its laws are in 
general accord with Christian teaching 
as it is set forth in the Bible. Pres. U.S. 
Grant spoke as a great statesman when 
he called the Bible the sheet anchor to 
our liberties and said that ‘“‘to the influ- 
ence of this book we are indebted for all 
progress made in our true civilization, 
and to this we must look as our guide 
in the future.’”” Mohammedans are wel- 
come among us, but if a Mohammedan 
has more than one wife he cannot enjoy 
his freedom as an American citizen. 

The great majority of our rulers are 
avowed followers of Christ and many of 
them publicly proclaim his teachings as 
their guide. The profoundest motive, of 
the nation is to extend the blessings of 
its civilization to all countries. While 
the extension of commerce is an ambition 
perhaps as influential with us as that 
which extended the kingdom of David to 
the Mediterranean on the East and to the 
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Red Sea and the Euphrates River on the 
West, the consent of our people would 
not be given to the expenditures made 
by the nation for Cuba and the Philippines 
were it not that the majority of them 
regard our national expansion as the ex- 
tension of Christian civilization which 
means the greater happiness and nobility 
of mankind. 

The greatest service we.can render to 
our nation is to make it the benefactor of 
all nations by leading them freely to rec- 
ognize Jesus Christ as their Saviour and 
Lord. The most potent means of doing 
this is to bring all our fellow-citizens to 
know God and who Jesus Christ was and 
what he taught. To teach this to all the 
people is the object of patriotic citizens. 
There is no place where the fruits of that 
knowledge are better seen than in the 
homes where the Ark of God is honored. 
To plant homes like the house of Obed- 
Edom is to do as noble missionary serv- 
ice as to go to foreign lands 4s a preacher 
of the gospel. It is from such homes that 
the men and women go forth who carry 
the light of life into the dark places of 
the earth that are full of. the habitations 
of cruelty. 
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26 September 1908 


The Convetiattol Corner 


A Small Menagerie 


OMEHOW you children never get 
tired of seeing and hearing about 
pet animals, especially those whom 

by your kindness you make your friends. 
So I show you this week a picture of a 
bird tamed by kind care. The simple 
story is told by an English minister who 
is in this country attending the North- 
field Conference. I think the English 
home is Newport, but whether it is New- 
port in the Isle of Wight—where I re- 
member long ago visiting Carisbrooke 
Castle, the place of Charles I.’s imprison- 
ment and Princess Elizabeth’s beautiful 
death—or Newport by the sea in Mon- 
mouthshire, I do not know. It does not 
affect the story ! 

During a’ gale in July a nest was blown 
from a tree, out of which fell three young 
birds. One of my children finding them made 
a nest in a basket in a sheltered spot on the 
piazza. At night for safety the nest was taken 
into the house, and when brought out in the 
morning the mother bird immediately began 
feeding her young. This continued for a few 
days, when the chumship between the children 
and the birds became so strong that the 
mother would stand upon the girls’ hands to 
feed the little birds. The birds would follow 
the girls about to different parts of the grounds 
where they carried the young ones, and had 
no fear of any one when the children were 
there, but stood off if a stranger came on the 
scene and the bairns were out of the way. 
The three young ones were nursed in this way 
until able to fly. Now they come to be fed 
and sometimes four of them are to be seen 
together on the piazza. W. BR. 

The letter does not say what kind of 
birds they were, but I suppose you chil- 
dren who learn so much about them in 
the schools can tell from the picture. 

The next letter in my file labeled 
Animals happens to be about another 
set of tree-dwellers, although not birds ex- 
actly. [But if they were flying squirrels, 
wouldn’t they be birds then, Mr. Martin ? 

D. F.)} 

Dear Mr. Martin: One day I was walking 
near our house and I saw a nest of squirrels 
in a tree. I went home and got some nuts 
and some crackers for the squirrels and when 
I got there they were down on the ground. I 
fed them, and the next time I came at noon 
with some food they were in the tree. When 
I threw them some food on the ground and 
called them they came down around me and 
seemed as if they knew I was their friend. 
Every time they came down to eat they played 
around me, and I called them my pets. I 
counted them and found there six little squir- 
rels and two big ones, so there were eight in 
all. Please let me be one of the Cornerers. 

Longmeadow, Mass. BRADFORD L, 

Certainly you shall be a Cornerer, and 
any other boy (or girl) who is as kind as 
that to little animals. And now the very 
next letter in the pile—which I had for- 
gotten entirely about till I opened it— 
just fits in here. 

Dear Mr. Martin: There are a good many 
squirrels around our house. They eat out of 
my hand. The boys of the city are not allowed 
to meddle them. I have seen black ones. 
When dogs chase them they bark like a dog. 
I would like to be a member of the Conversa- 
tion Corner. My sisterisamember. Good By. 

Council Bluffs, Io. MARGARET T. 

I have heard before of animals that 
would climb up on the trees and bark, 
but I never heard a squirrel bark like a 
dog! Is that true of New England squir- 


rels? The next letter I ought to have 
read to you last winter. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a Cor- 
nerer. What must I do to belong? [Just 
what you have done—state your wish to be 
one, with your name, age and address, and 
inclose a stamp.—Mr. M.] I live near you 
when I am at home (Cambridge), but we are 
spending this winter in the mountains for 
health. There is great fun in the country in 
winter—coasting on the crust and snow shoe- 
ing. We see lots of tracks in the snow: mink, 
otter, weasel, fox, mouse, squirrel, rabbit, 
porcupine and grouse. It is easy to learn the 
different tracks. 

Weare not very far from Lake George where 
your very great-grandfather, Major B—, was 
in the French and Indian War. Over west of 
us at Sackett’s Harbor my great-grandfather, 
General K—, was in the War of 1812. Many 
of the people up here live in log cabins, and 
have queer homemade furniture. It will soon 
be time to make maple sugar. Perhaps I can 
write you about it. 


North River, N. Y. HAROLD K, 





I can think of only one thing more in- 
teresting and delightful which you could 
send me than an account of making maple 
sugar, for I was brought up in the sugar 
country. Curiously enough, another boy 
who was brought up there too, and who 
had that old Major B.’s name, has just 
been visiting me, and how we did talk 
over the old times! 


And here is an odd ? which surely be- 
longs to the animal kingdom. It is from 
an early Kansas member whose letters 
I recall very pleasantly. 


. .. In the old home I used to be an inter- 
ested reader of the ‘‘Corner”’ and well re- 
member about your pet cat and the discussion 
about the Angoras. I am specially interested 
now in the subject of cats, and wish I could 
get information as to what kind is the most 
popular as house pets, their prices, ete. Is 
there any magazine devoted to cats? Are 
there any other cats more desirable than 
Angoras? 

Towa. 

Can any Cornerer answer the question 
about a cat periodical, or tell our mem- 
ber of any reliable firm who would send 
him a cat catalogue? 

And now, as I am closing this Corner, 
comes a letter from a former member 
describing her trip to the Rockies; this 
extract is just in time. 


... As we went along, we could see prairie 
dogs sitting straight up beside their holes like 


EDWARD G. 


little statues, with their little front paws up 
like a kangaroo’s. They looked somewhat 
like squirrels without tails, and somewhat 
like rabbits, only they were a light brown. I 


never saw anything so cunning in my life. 
8. N. 


For the Old Folks 


GENERAL PUTNAM AND HIS HILL 


The Putnam pictures and incidents in 
the Corner of Aug. 15 have brought nu- 
merous letters. i 

An account of Putnam’s Ride, spoken of 
in Corner, was given in Olney’s U. S. History, 
New Haven, 1836, and the same picture of 
the dash down the stone steps. 

Warren, N. H. AN OLD CORNERER. 

If when Mr. Martin used his kodak for the 
Put’s Hill picture I find in the last Congrega- 
tionalist he had swung it about a bit to the 
right he would have taken my home, for the 
tree he did take stands directly in line from 
my front door. So now you will know where 
to find us—and the latch-string is out. 

Greenwich, Ct. E. 

The Corner of Aug. 15 interested me, for I 
visited the spot in Greenwich two years ago. 
Such a wonderful view of Stamford Valley! 
Do you remember a fine mansion close by the 
place where the tablet is, with large pillars? 
It is the home of a gentleman who lived near 
us for twenty-five years, Mr. E. H. B. 

Martha’s Vineyard. M. 

What a pity I did not know that the 
house at which I thought of calling to 
make an inquiry was occupied by Corner- 
ers—I would certainly have pulled the 
latch-string! And new a Southington 
gentleman writes that the ‘ Richards 
Sweet ”’ apple tree, the shoot of which was. 
carried home by his grandfather, the sol- 
dier boy, stood on his old homestead. 


H. B. 


A. B. 


. . . It stood om the spacious green lawn in 
front of the Newell home; and under its shel- 
tering branches I have many times spread my 
blanket on hot summer nights and obtained a 
comfortable rest, when in the house: it would 
have been impossible. The: tree throve and 
bore abundant fruit as late as 1851, when I 
removed from the town. In my eight years” 
absence the old “Richards Sweet’ disap- 
peared—struck by lightning,. they said. 

Southington, Ct. =. RB. 

Now it only remains for a descendant 
of the good woman in Middlebury,. who 
gave the shoot, to appear and tell some 
tradition of that side of the incident. 
How little did the woman or the soldier 
boy in that ancient time think that such 
a little thing would be published in the 
Boston papers a hundred and twenty-five 
years afterward! Her simple, kindly deed 
to a poor soldier that morning yielded long 
years after shade and fruit (and slumber!) 
to persons then unborn. 

Your recent illustration of General Putnam’s. 
ride down those steps reminds me to ask if 
the famous torch which ‘‘ Old Put” carried 
when he killed the wolf in the cave is still in 
existence? Was it not on exhibition at a fair 
or some similar gathering a few years since? 

Somerville, Mass. R. 

My guide to the wolf-den in Pomfret in 
1898 did not mention it, and I do not see 
how a common torch would have beem 
preserved or could have been identified in 
later years when the incident became fa- 
mous. But if any one knows anything 
about it let him—or her—speak out. 


Mv. Mat 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Sept. 27, Sunday. Sojourners and Pilgrims. 

—1 Peter 2: 11-25. 

This description is like a glimpse into the 
high priest’s court. Note the picture of 
Christ’s character and remember that Peter 
saw him at his trial. The meaning of that 
meek endurance came to him after his own 
restoration. The apostles expected the im- 
mediate return of Christ. In this they were 
mistaken, but it is none the less true that 
they and we are pilgrims and sojourners in 
the earth. We are here to work for God and 
to have him work in us. 


Sept. 28. 
1-12, 
** Joint heirs of the grace of life ’’—here 

after all is the ideal of Christian marriage. 

The adjustment of, wife to husband and hus- 

band to wife is easy if this be recognized. 

Conduct studied with a view to its helping 

or hindering prayer might well characterize 

a Christian home. It would revolutionize 

some of our lives to study it thus. 


Husbands and Wives.—1 Peter 3: 


Sept. 29. 
3: 15-22. 
Suffering he takes for granted. Has the 

sorrowful commonplace of the early church 

ever come into our experience? It is a test 
of souls. Like a cold winter, it either blasts 
or braces character. We do not know what 

Peter meant by Christ’s preaching to the 

spirits in prison, but it may serve to show 

us how little we do know of the world beyond 
our sight. 


The Christian Character.—1 Peter 


Sept. 30. Sober unto Prayer.—1 Peter 4: 1-11. 
What the apostle thought was true for the 
world is true for every human life—the end 
is at hand. Because this thought has some- 
times been overworked is no reason for neg- 
lecting it. ‘‘Of sound mind and sober unto 
prayer ’’—the gospel is joyful but not frivolous. 
As we get wider views of men and also from the 
cross we learn how serious life is. And in our 
sober hours prayer is not merely a refuge, it 
is a channel of the joy and strength of Christ. 
This picture of the life from which the Chris- 
tians had escaped finds awful illustration in 
the records of the times. When men praise 
Greek life and art they forget—or are ignorant 
—how utterly rotten it was in Peter’s day. 


Oct.1. Suffering for Christ.—1 Peter 4: 12-19. 
The thought comes back to trial. What 
turns it into rejoicing? Simply that we are 
sharers with Christ. There is a peculiar joy 
and honor in sharing suffering with him, but 
the Christian art of life is sharing what he 
gives. If we are prosperous we must make 
him sharer of our prosperity, which is harder 
sometimes than the other, but has its own pe- 
euliar joy. The suffering of Christ’s people 
is a beginning, in the end trial comes to all. 
But what consolation have the rejecters of 
Christ when their time of suffering comes ? 


Oct. 2. Warnings and Benedictions.—1 Peter 

5: 1-14. 

‘*Gird yourselves with humility to serve one 
another ’’—remember the scene after the sup- 
per when..the twelve were thinking of prefer- 
ment and Christ rose from his place and 
washed their feet. Wehave his special words 
to Peter then which he never could forget. 
Peter’s parting salutation is his Master’s salu- 
tation, ‘* Peace.”’ 


Oct. 3. The Word of Life—1 John 1: 1-10. 

These are the words of an eyewitness, 
mingling faith and recollection. Note how 
vivid and particular, and yet how mystical 
they are. Fellowship with God and men is of- 
fered in the same breath, and rightly, for they 
belong together. Note too one of John’s } erent 
definitions : God is Light. 
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RELIGION 

jpeare, Ss. 
roe als, rg on Co., Uhienge moO net. 
Mr. Burgess succeeds in illustrating once 
more the scope and breadth of .Shakespeare’s 
intellectual interests, but hardly gets behind 
the veil which hides his personality. What 
he dves succeed in doing is to show that 
Shakespeare’s mind is like that of the Puri- 
tan; half of the English people in his day 
were steeped in the thoughts and messages 
and even the words of the Bible. His argu- 
ment would. have been more effective, in our 
judgment, if it had been concerned with the ob- 
vious relations between Shakespeare’s words 
and the Scriptures and had not pushed so far 
into the realm of mere eoincidence. The 
book will be of interest to Christian students 

of Shakespeare and of the English Bible. 

The Temptation of Jesus, by A. Morris Stew- 

art. pp. 230. F. H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

A study of our Lord’s trial in the wilderness, 
written in a reverent spirit, but with a repe- 
titious style. It brings no new contribution 
to the subject, either of scholarship or in- 
sight. Its moral lessons are above criticism; 
but there is no reason why the author might 
not have said all that he had to say in a single 
chapter. 

Best Methods of Promoting Spiritual Life, 


by Phillips Brooks. pp. 68. Thos. Whittaker. 
50 cents. 


Two addresses delivered before the church 
Congress of the Episcopal Church. They 
deal with a congenial subject, and are a real 
addition to the accessible material of Phillips 
Brooks’s thought. The book contains also 
two portraits. 

From Saul to Solomon, by Rev. Jesse L. Hurl- 
but, D. D. pp. 64. Eaton & Mains. 40 cents. 
This manual, along the lines of the current 
Sunday school lessons, but treating the subject 
comprehensively, is of the kind which many 
teachers have been looking for. Dr. Hurlbut 
is amply qualified for this work and we hope 
he will do more of it. The older classes in 
Bible study will welcome it gratefully and 
the interest of younger students will be quick- 

ened by it also. 
Studies for Personal Workers, by Howard 


Agnew Johnston. bp. 161, International Com. 
of Y. M. C. A., New York. 66 cents net 


Arranged to cover twenty weeks with : a lesson 
for each day. The course begins with the 
personal needs of man, and deals with the 
theory, equipment and practical difficulties of 
reaching men with the gospel. It considers 
also the ethical questions which come up in 
the thoughts of young men who desire to use 
their lives for Christ. Three weeks are given 
to the study of an interesting list of notable 
personal workers. The comments are sug- 
gestive and hortatory. The book will be of 
great value for pea thought and class work. 


The Gospel o f Matthe y 
A. C. Gaebeleir.. Vol. 1. 
House, New York. 


An exposition of the gospel of Matthew in 
conversational and narrative form. Readers 
will find in the book a spiritual suggestive- 
ness rather than critical help. 
How Shall We Teach Religion, by A. A. 
Berle, D.D. pp. 32. Paper. 
A striking paper on the shortcomings of the 
religious education of our time with sugges- 
tions toward a remedy. 


HISTORY 


Arnold’s March from Combridge to 

by Justin H. Smith. pp. 499. Fe Pa 

Sons. $2.00. 
Professor Smith has made a thorough study 
of one of the boldest enterprises of the Revo- 
lutionary War. To his graphic account of the 
details of the enterprise he has added maps 
and plans which greatly help to’elucidate the 
story and has reprinted the whole of Arnold’s 
journal. He~has ‘put his narrative together 
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and discussed the debatable points in notes. 
It is an admirable handling of an adventure 
which must always be of great interest to 
students of American history. 

Out of the Past, by Sir Memtomagt E. Grant 


Duff. 2 vols. pp. 221 and 2 Dutton & 
Co. $5.00 net. 


These two handsome volumes contain for the 
most part essays largely biographical, pub- 
lished by the author in English reviews and 
periodicals. They cover a wide range of com- 
temporary historical interest and are written 
from the point of view of one who has studied 
the intellectual and political life of Britain and 
of Europe from the inside, and who has known 
many of the leaders of thought in his own age 
intimately. While they are of varying in- 
terest, some of them will be of extraordinary 
value for their contemporary study and judg- 
ments regarding the men who shaped the life 
of the last half of the nineteenth century both 
in England and on the Continent. 

Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse, with 

introduction by Alfred W. Pollard. pp. 324; 

Stuart Tracts, 1603- 1603, with introduction 


by C. H. Firth. pp. 514. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Each $1.25 net. 


Two volumes of the series originally published 
under the name of An English Garner. The 
first contains a number of interesting fifteenth 
century texts both in prose and verse, includ- 
ing the earliest printed form of the ballad of 
Robin Hood, a collection of English carols and 
two miracle plays, including the recently well- 
known Everyman. The other covers the reigns 
of the Stuart kings, with a selection of texts 
of great historical interest, including three or 
four private narratives of events during the 
wars between Holland and Spain in which 
Englishmen took so large a part. Each vol- 
ume is introduced by an essay which gives 
a picture of the time and an account of the 
material included. 
RSE 

Wagner's Parsifal, retold by Oliver Huckel. 

pp. 71. T. Y Crowell & Co. 75 cents net. 
Ww lan s art finds its supreme expression in 
the musical drama of the Holy Grail which 
Mr. Huckel has here translated. To those 
who have heard it at Bayreuth his version 
will bring back much of the glamour of the 
great scene. Others will get glimmerings of 
its charm. Mr. Huckel has done his consci- 
entious best, but his blank verse is sometimes 
wooden. In default of a better, however, 
this version is the best aid to the understand- 
ing of the work in English. 

Hadley Ballads, by Julia Taft Bayne. pp. 52. 

Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 
These poems were well worth collecting. 
Some of them are slight, but a few have the 
note of distinction and all are worth reading. 
The Hadley Weathercock rightly takes the 
foremost place. The spirit of American. pa- 
triotism and of the New England country is 
in the pages. 

A Dream 

Welcker, 

Francisco, 

Krafte-Lockie, or The Pi 

by L. F. George. Paper. 


Co., Boston. 
FICTION 

Limanora, by Godirs Sweven. 

Putnam’s Sons. 
Belongs with the U Sepledi being an imaginary 
account of an ideal human society. Readers 
of the author’s first book will remember that 
it depicts island communities within a ring of 
mist in the Antarctic, in each of which a dis- 
tinct type of ethical disorder is concentrated. 
This book gives an account of the central is- 
land from which all these defectives have been 
cast out and where artificial selection is prac- 
ticed and enormous strides in scientific knowl- 
edge and control of world forces have been 
taken. The theme is elaborated with: great 
care and will interest those who care for this 
sort of speculation. 


of Realms Beyond Us , Ate 
Paper. pp. 38. Cubery & ¢ San 


of the Wolf, 
George Book Pub, 


pp. 711. G.P. 
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The Red Triangle, by Arthur Morrison. pp. 
304. L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


Since Mr. Sherlock Holmes is dead, Mr. Mar- 
tin Hewitt promises to be an able substitute 
in any case of mysterious crime which may 
arise in our households. And we like him 
better because he is genial and rotund and 
does not drug himself with cocaine. These 
detective stories are ingenious and exciting. 
They present involved problems of crime and 
solve them in most readable fashion. No one 
has caught the knack of Mr. Conan Doyle’s 
popular art so fully as the author of this 
book. 

Johanna, by B. M. Croker. 

pincott Co. 
A story of the Irish peasantry which is good 
reading and introduces us to the best—and the 
worst—of Irish life. We have glimpses of 
the loneliness of the hills and the simplicity 
of the villages, of the squalid life of low- 
class Dublin and of the heroism of the Irish 
regiments in the Boer War. Mr. Croker takes 
us near the edge of tragedy, but has the grace 
to bring his people out to happiness at last. 

A Parish of Two, by H. G. McVickar and Percy 

Collins. pp. 417. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50 
The preacher is a paralytic, the parish his 
friend, a man without principle or honor or 
any other worthy purpose, an idler in clubs 


pp. 315. J. B. Lip- 
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and at fashionable\resorts. He; married, falls 
in love with anothe?. tian’s'wife who encour- 
ages and tempts hin,’and he writes his con- 
fessions with a shameless frankness to the 
parson, unloading on him also a mass of evil 
notions and ¢ynicaj theories. The parson re- 
turns a mixture of platitudes and wise sayings 
with here and there a chestnut, which have 
as much heart inthem as could be furnished 
by an author capable of inventing both kinds 
of letters. There is a coarse, uncanny clever- 
ness about the book, which is fairly illus- 
trated by the Lothario’s description of the ob- 
ject of his adulterous devotion as a woman of 
brains married to a man with an underdone 
doughnut in his skull who, if she became un- 
faithful to him, would do so from ennui rather 
than inclination. He deseribes his own wife— 
‘‘after my wife had used my mouth as a door 
mat on which to wipe her lips, she asked me 
if [had hada nice time.” At last the husband 
of the unfaithful wife is killed, she repudiates 
her lover, and it is discovered that she was in 
earlier years the object of the affections of the 
paralytic parson. She becomes engaged to 
him, but a letter of curses from his parish 
kills him andthe bad dream is dissolved with 
an odor of decaying passion which the anti- 
septic use of some pious phrases fails to dis- 
guise. 





Bits from New Books 


A Christian Scientist Tested 


“When she was declarin’ theré' was neither 
heat nor cold, I jist opened the Window to the 
right of the platform, so the wind could come 
in good an strong. She looked like as if she 
was warm, and I jist wanted to see, so that if 
it was so, | wouldn’t have to be careful in the 
future about sittin’ in drafts. Jist about the 
time she got to the fallacy and error of catchin’ 
cold, she sneezed out good and proper, and by 
the time she got through discussin’ drafts she 
was real hoarse and very figity. This little 
test fully satisfied me and I rose up and put 
down the window. It wasn’t much, but it was 
. real impressive,” said Fanny.—From Anna 
Tingle’s Barleyville Sewin’ Circle. 


The Trouble with the Women 


Aye, lass, ye ken how to care for a sick 
man, but this fellow is weel now an’ a proper 
lad, strong enough. D’ ye think ye’ll hae 
him doun on spoon meat an’ gruel an’ sic 
like fripperies a’ his days! That’s aye the 
trouble wi’ the wimmin. They want to mas- 
ter ye! If ye are weel, they drive ye! an’ if 
ye are ill, they own ye!—From Craddock’s 
Spectre of Power (Houghton & Mifflin). 


Characteristic of Browning 


If aman who belonged to an Italian secret 
society, one local branch of which bore as a 
badge an olive-green ribbon, had entered his 
house, and in some sensational interview tried 
to bribe or blackmail him, he (Browning) 
would have told the story with great energy 
and indignation, but he would have been 
incapable of beginning with anything except 
the question of the color of olives.—From 
Chesterton’s Robert Browning (Macmillan). 


The Ingenuity of Maryam 


But beyond that she is clever! As I live, 
she can pasken (answer ritual questions) as 
well as any rabbi. I well remember the an- 
swer she sent me one day. I was expecting my 
mother-in-law, and had just got a beautiful 
dish of cream for supper. Well, what do you 
think that little rascal, my cat Mizi, did? He 
jamped on the shelf, and began to lick at the 
cream. ‘* Wai,’’ I cried, ‘‘ the cream is trefa’’ 


(ritually unclean, hence forbidden), for Miz 
had just finished gnawing a soup-bone. Im- 
agine my fix! The milkwoman was gone, my 


mother-in-law could not drink coffee without 
cream. I wanted to send and ask rabbi if we 
might use the cream, but he was away to a 
wedding. Then I thought of Maryam. “If 
Miz washed his snout after the soup-bone,”’ 
said Maryam, ‘“‘the cream is not trefa.”’ I 
knew that Miz always did wash after eating, 
so we had the cream for supper. Ai, a smart 
woman, Maryam !—From Wolfenstein’s Idyls 
of the Gass (Macmillan). 


A Problem in Mycology 


Some one has laughingly said that one of the 
chief summer problems of life in Hongkong 
is to determine whether the mushrooms which 
grow on one’s shoes at night are edible or not. 
—From Curtis’s The Laos of North Siam 
(Westminster Press). 


Men as Gossips 


In our social life of today, I am amazed by 
the existence of two contradictory things— 
the vast amount of kindness which can be 
shown and the vast amount of cruelty that 
can be exhibited by the very same man. I 
go into a London club, and listen to men talk- 
ing ; it is pretty nearly always true that where 
two or three are gathered together slander is 
in the midst of them, and it is a bad time for 
somebody who is not there. Cénsoriousness 
is one of the most hateful of vices, and usually 
a man sees sooner the defects in another man’s 
character than the blemish in his own. There 
is a psychological reason for that. We are 
sometimes told that spiteful gossip is confined 
to one sex. ._I do not think it is, and I will ven- 
ture to say that the most malicious gossips I 
have known were men.—From R. J. Camp- 
bell’s City Temple Sermons (Revell), 


The Mountains 


** And what do your new English eyes make 
of our old Wales? ”’ asked the farmer, putting 
on his hat. 

Mr. Dean smiled, reflecting. 

‘Nay, nay,’”’ he said; ‘Sit is what your 
Wales makes of my eyes.”’ 

**Good! Well, sir?” 

“It makes them wider, bigger, clearer; the 
sight of the mountains up there, and over 
yonder, and the vale down there, fills them. 
Our town views of houses and streets only get 
into the corners.”—From Tirebuck’s ’Twizt 
God and Mammon (D. Appleton). 
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By Beach and River in Essex 
County 


Situated on the borderland of the beaches, as 
most of our churches are in Essex North, plus lake 
and mountain propensities, necessitates: considera- 
ble of the “‘meekly wait and murmur not spirit,” 
between the “Glorious Fourth” and the first of 
October. Already most of the ministers are back, 
“hale and hearty,” and are planning for the more 
strenuous activities of the church year. Most of 
the churches have sustained their services during 
the summer, either individually or in union effort. 
In one of the larger towns where the latter method 
prevailed—Baptist, Methodist and Congregational- 
ist uniting—they had both excellent congregations 
and excellent preachers. This is as it should be; 
may it be more so in the future. Let us get to- 
gether, brethren, at least in the summer time. 
We'll have more faith when our minister gets back 
from his vacation. 

The fall conference, which meets in a few weeks 
with Main Street Church, Amesbury, will miss two 
of its familiar and loyal attendants, the late Mr. 
Lowell of West Parish Chureh, Haverhill, and Rev. 
M. O. Patton, for nine years pastor at Prospect 
Street, Newburyport, and since our last conference 
called and settled in Palmer, Mass. Both men were 
of the gentler type and will be greatly missed in 
the places which they filled in the midst of us. Mr. 
Lowell's last conference paper as to how to care 
for and win back the indifferent surely breathed 
the spirit of a shepherd who had long and care- 
fully tended the sheep. May their yet vacant pul- 
pits soon be manned with worthy successors ! 

Essex North has a habit of turning to Maine 
when she wants men. Williamson of North Church, 
Haverhill, Stackpole of Bradford, Holton of New- 
bury, Lombard of Byfield, Atherton of Georgetown, 
Barker of Amesbury and perhaps others whom the 
writer fails to reeall, are all recently of the Pine 
Tree State. And now, true to the same old habit, 
North Church of Newburyport turns to Biddeford, 
in her need of a strong hand to direct her work. 
Mr. Newcomb comes to this chureh Oct. 1, after 
a two years’ pastorate in Second Church, Bidde- 
ford. The people have been a long time without 
a pastor and are anticipating with hope Mr. New- 
comb’s coming. 

Groveland Church, under the leadership of Rev. 
Arthur Dechman, a recent visitor among us from 
the Methodists (although we trust from what we 
know and hear that he may soon be ecclesiastically 
one of us in the full sense), is doing excellent work. 
Spiritually as wellas financially, encouraging events 
are taking place. At the last regular business meet- 
ing the church voted to increase the pastor’s salary 
$100. The treasury as well as membership has 
been enlarged by an increase of over twenty-five 
per cent, 

The thought of Methodists reminds me of another 
untiring brother, Rev. Dr. Spaulding of Salisbury 
(the doctor part being a guarantee of medical sk'1)) ; 
but Dr. Spaulding is a practicing minister in a two- 
fold sense—he preaches and practices on. Stbday 
and practices and preaches all the rest of the week. 
He is untiring in interest and activity in econnéc- 
tion with Hope Chapel, Salisbury Beach. He has 
ministered there regularly and permanently now 
for over a year and has given freely, not only of 
time and talent, but of money. Through the help- 
fulness of the local school teacher he has made 
Sunday school not only a summer but a winter in- 
stitution, thus reaching some twenty-five or thirty 
children whose homes are there the year round. 
During the summer months Dr. Spaulding preached 
in the morning, and delegations from Amesbury 
and Newburyport Y. M. C. A.’s took charge of the 
evening services. This chapel is interdenomina- 
tional in spirit, Congregational in business control 
and missionary assistance and Methodist, I think, 
theologically and oratorically. Whether or not 
this is an exact definition, Hope Chapel has done 
and is doing a good work at Salisbury Beach. 

J. D. D. 


A Decade in a Cotton Town 


To lead and to teach a Christian flock amidst the 
changing and dependent population of a small, cot- 
ton manufacturing village, is not the simplest of re- 
ligious tasks. Rey. David Howie has completed 
ten years of such service in that part of Grafton 
known as Fisherville. Having resigned the pastor- 
ate, to take effect Oct. 1, his work calls for worthy 
notice. For thirty-five years preceding his coming, 
worship was conducted in a hall and the member- 
ship of mill operatives and town folk numbered 
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fourscore. In two years’ time a marked transfor, 
mation, was wrought. A well equipped church- 
with a two thousand dollar organ, was dedicated. 
Today the enrollment has nearly doubled and the 
property, valued at $13 000, is entirely free from 
indebtedness. The church has labored with a pro- 
cession of people constantly moving on, Under Mr. 
Howie’s wise leadership, even this transient ma- 
terial has been made fruitful in the life of the com- 
munity. Mr. Howie eame to Grafton from St. John, 
N. B., and will enter immediately upon his services 
as pastor of the Union Church in Hopedale. 
Ww. P. 1. 


A Sunday School Revival in 
Summer 


A rather interesting and unusual event took place 
at Adams, Sept. 6. Ninety-three persons united 
with the church, six by letter and the others on con- 
fession. This is how it came about. Dr. W. T. 
McElveen of Shawmut Church, . Boston, preached 
here the last Sunday in June, and. being impressed 
with the size and character of the Sunday school, 
spoke to some of the officers of the church about 
the church’s relation and duty to its young people. 
On the first Sunday in August a special service was 
held with the young people. There was not much 
positive result but a good deal of earnestness’ was 
‘manifested. Under the leadership of Mrs. W. B. 
Plunkett, wife of the superintendent of the Sunday 
school, the young people were visited in their homes 
and one after another signified their intention of 
living a Christian life, and unitinggvith the chureh. 

There was no excitement, no appeal to the emo- 
tions. A simple statement of duty and privilege 
and the young people gladly afid earnestly asked 
to unite with the churei. Many more might have 
been secured if the canvass had been carried 
further. 

The candidates included members:of the families 
-of manufacturers, merchants and professional men, 
teachers in public schools, public officials, ete., the 
new comers—of whom forty-six received the ordi- 
nance of baptism—ranging in age from fourteen to 
thirty years. More than fifty await the next com- 
munion to join the chureh. This coming autumn 
promises to be a time of blessing. x. 


Swedish Activities 


A few years ago the Massachusetts home mis- 
sionary helped the Boston church. It now numbers 
377 members, largely composed of humble people, 
and has an attractive church home and a flourishing 
Sunday school. In addition to the work at the home 
church, regular preaching services are held in’ Nor- 
wood, Everett and Jamaica Plain. Sunday schools 
are held in East Boston and Dorchester. An assist- 
ant pastor is engaged to care for the work in Ever- 
ett. A young woman does missionary work in the 
city. A missionary is supported in China. At a 
prayer meeting, on a recent evening in August, 150 
were present. 

This church looks after the large number of young 
women who come to this country at a tender age 
and need a home where they may find peace and 
rest and receive Christian influences, ~The Swedish 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
maintaining its “ Fridhem” 
gratifying success.. It pays for itself. Encouraged 
by this success and moved by the great need in 
Boston this Swedish Church in Boston is planning 
for a “Fridhem ” in Roxbury. The church proposes 
to hire a house at a cost of $40 per month. It will 
take $1,000 to furnish the same. It ean raise be- 
tween $400 and $500, and appeals to all sister 
Congregational churches to help in this laudable 
work of raising the balance of $500. Money can 
be sent to F. E. Emrich, secretary of M. H. M.8., 
Congregational House, Boston, or Rev. A. Erikson, 
133 Harold Street, Roxbury. ¥: 8. X. 


Wisconsin Sunday School 
Workers Gather 


(Home of Peace) with | 





| 
| 


Those who have become despondent as to the | 


efficiency of the teaching forces in the country as 
well as in the city churches will be cheered to know 
of the success of one practical effort in this diree- 
tion. Elk Mound, Wis., is a rural village sur- 








if You Want 
a perfect cream, preserved without sugar, order 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. It 
has a delightful, natural flavor and is superior to 
the richest raw cream you can buy, with the added 
assurance of being sterilized. Prepared by Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Co. 


rounded by prosperous farms. It is in no respect 
extraordinary save that Rev. H. R. Vaughn lives 
there and for several years has been planting the 
seeds of a noble discontent among Sunday school 
workers in the northern part of the state. Encour- 


‘aged by the Religious Education Convention he was 


able this year to carry out a long cherished plan in 
the form of a Christian Training School for teachers 
and children. 

The school, in session Aug. 20-30, had thirty-four 
pupils in the normal and thirty-five in the junior 
grade. The latter was conducted by Miss Carrie 
Boleman of Eau Claire and one assistant, being in 
session each day from nine to twelve, with instrue- 
tion in church history and modern missions, Old and 
New Testament studies, memory work in Scripture 
and hymns, practical Christian living and Mutch’s 
Christian Teachings. The same standards of work 
were maintained as in the public schools, and the 
children worked with enthusiasm. 

The normal department was conducted by Rev. W. 
J. Mutch of New Haven, Ct., and aimed to meet 
three principal needs of teachers in the church 
schools: (1) A study of the child, its nature and 
needs; (2) study of method, how to apply the truth 
as held by the teacher for the profit of the child; 
(3) study of the Bible, 1 and 2 Samuel. An. hour 
and a half each day was devoted to each course in 
class, and outside work was required. It was an 
effort to bring known facts and ‘principles into the 
service of actual teaching. It was a school of seri- 
ous and exacting work. <A deep conviction steadily 
grew to the end that the students were getting at 
the heart of a great problem. 

During the last four days Rey. W. E. Bederwolf 
gave instruction on Consecration, God’s Need of 
the Trained Energies of His People, and on the 
Holy Spirit. Three evenings were given to general 
evangelistic services. 

As the session drew near its close the demand 
arose for an organization which should make the 
school permanent. The Bible Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Northwest Wisconsin was formed, with: 
president, Rev. H. R. Vaughn, Elk Mound; vice- 
presidents, Rev. F. W. Hatch and Rey. L. C. Grant, 
Eau Claire; secretary, Rev. W. H. Short, Bloomer ; 
treasurer, Mr. Arthur Ansman, Elk Mound. 

Seven denominations were represented in the 
organizations. Visitors from other parts of the 
state went home declaring that they would begin 
at once to plan for a similar work next year. 


At Andover 


Andover Seminary opened Sept. 15. The attend- 
ance shows a gain. There will be 8 and possibly 
9 Seniors; 4 Middlers and 6 Juniors, as against 3 
Seniors, 5 Middlers and 3 Juniors last year. One 
Fellow, 2 post-graduates and 2 special students 
will carry the total, allowing for contingencies, 
above 20, as against 16 last year. Most of these 
students. will devote Sundays to associated work 
with pastors at Lawrence, Lowell, Concord Reform- 
atory and elsewhere. There are two facts worth 
noting. Two young Greeks are among the stu- 
dents. They will work for the 5,000 Greeks in 
Lowell. This is an effort to meet the changed con- 
ditions in New England. The men bring the lan- 
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guage which is needed, and simply ask for the reg- 
ular training given to other ministers. The other 
fact is the increasing number of men, many of whom 
cannot be received, who seek special as distinct 
from the regular courses. Several of these are 
Methodists who have taken short cuts into the 
ministry. New men for the regular classes come 
from Williams, Amherst, Rollins, University of 
Vermont, University of Denver, Boston University. 

An opening address was given by Prof. William R. 
Arnold, Ph. D., Hitchcock professor of Hebrew. 
This is‘a new feature at Andover, and a consider- 
able company, including friends from Lawrence and 
elsewhere, gathered to hear him. His subject was 
The Law, in the Religion of Israel; and the ad- 
dress was a masterly statement of the rise of the 
prophetical conception of the character of God. 

Lectures began Thursday morning. The faculty 
is now complete, and Dr. Owen H. Gates is asso- 
ciated with Professor Arnold, having charge of the 
Junior work in Hebrew. Special lecturers during 
the year include Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., 
Hyde Lecturer upon Foreign Missions, and Ed- 
ward D. Eaton, D. D., of Beloit College, Southworth 
Lecturer upon Organized Church Life. 

The services in the Seminary Church began 
Sept. 20, with Professor Ryder as preacher. The 
substantial increase in the roll of Phillips Academy 
made the audience unusually inspiring. The chureh 
music, Rossiter Howard, conductor, will be note- 
worthy. Mrs. O. H. Gates, organist at Wellesley, 
College for nine years, will play the organ, and the 
academy choir is twice as large as in any recent 
year. The visiting preachers for the first semester 
are as follows: Oct. 4, Rey. W. R. Richards, D. D., 


New York. Oct. 25, Rev. 8. E. Herrick, D. D., 
Boston. Nov. 15, Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., 
Boston. Dee. 13, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D., 
Brooklyn. Jan. 24, 1904, Pres. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D. D., New York. 





No Appetite 


Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre- 
cursor of prostrating sick- 
ness. This is why it is 
serious. The best thing you 
can do is to take the great 
alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 








ce NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River V alley Farms. 
to actual settlers on/y. 21 years’ ex ja 
in business. Send for formal applications, 
list of references and map showing location of lands. 
Over $400,000 invested. None but SAFE, PROMPT 
PAYING loans on my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
309, 310, 311 Century Building, Mianeapolis, Minn. 


_ ELASTIC EASE 








How about that backache in the morning? 
Queer way, 
get up tired ! 
up” 
sure sign that he needs a new Mattress or a 
new Spring on his bed. 

We have a department of our business 
devoted entirely 
ee have workrooms connected with it, and they 

. have no equal in the United States. 


isn’t it—to go to bed rested and 
When a man has to “limber 
on awaking after a night’s sleep, it is a 


to Sanitary Bedding. We 


It isa 


pleasure to show visitors through them at any time. 
We handle ho hair mattresses that are not made by our own workmen, in our 


own sanitary workrooms, from our own materials. 


This is why we can guarantee 


every transaction in our Bedding department. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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In and Around New York 


The Opening School Year 

A better showing is made by the Board of 
Education than for several years. Twenty- 
two thousand new pupils have to be provided 
for each autumn, and usually from twenty to 
fifty per cent. of them have either to attend 
part time or remain away altogether. The 
schools opened on Monday with a registration 
that will reach 570,000. All were granted ad- 
mission, and almost all full time. Two splen- 
did buildings, unusual in their class, were 
opened. One wasa High School of Commerce, 
on the west side at Sixty-sixth Street, practi- 
cally a public commercial college. The other 
was a Morris High School, located in the 
Bronx, and architecturally one of the finest 
buildings devoted to education in America. 
Occupying a high site, it commands almost 
the entire borough, and its English Gothic 
tower is an inspiration; an influence almost 
greater without than the classes can have 
within. Part of the advance in school archi- 
tecture and in number of sittings is due to 
the reform administration. Had there been 
no strikes in July there would have been, in 
the whole city, no pupils on half time. A 
straw indicating progress is a requirement, 
new this year, that bags for holding books 
and straps for carrying the same must be an- 
tiseptic. That last condition is some distance 
in. ideal as well as in time from the red school- 
house that had benches around the room, fac- 
ing out. 
Returning Ministers 

Labor Day coming late, churches are late in 
opening this year. Dr. Cadman at Central 
Church, Dr. Jefferson at the Tabernacle, Dr. 
Mackenzie at the Rutgers Presbyterian, and 
Dr. Pleasant Hunter at the Fourth Presby- 
terian Churches, are back, but Dr. Stevenson 
at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, Dr. Cobb 
of the West End Reformed, Dr. Rainsford of 
St. George’s, Dr. Huntington of Grace, and 
Dr. Burrell of the Marble Collegiate, do not 
begin pulpit work till the end of the month, 
some of them not until October. Dr. Stimson 


of Manhattan Church is in his post with regu- 
Parkhurst | 


lar services next Sunday. Dr. 
comes home from Switzerland earlier than 
usual, and will preach a sermon in September, 
something he has not done for years. The 
site of his new church has been cleared, but 
plans have not been drawn. 


Underground Rapid Transit 


The building of the underground railway 
system is approaching the last stages and 
there is reasonable expectation that cars will be 
running over the larger part of it by April next. 
That the work thus far done has not been as 
well managed as the people think it should 
have been is shown by the opposition that has 
arisen to the extension of the system down 
Broadway from Forty-second Street to the 
Battery. It is admitted by all that this pro- 
posed extension is a most important one and 
would add greatly to the efficiency of the sys- 
tem, but the business men of Broadway, sup- 
ported by citizens generally, maintain that if 
the extension is to be built the work must be 
so done as to avoid even the partial blocking 
of Broadway asa thoroughfare. Most of the 
present subway has been built by opening the 
streets through which it passes, and it is main- 
tained that a similar method on Broadway 
would unfit that street for business for over a 
year. At present there is a deadlock. Busi- 
ness men say the Broadway subway must be 
built as a tunnel, without disturbing the sur- 
face of the street; the construction company 
says it cannot build the subway unless the 
street is opened. Decision lies with the Rapid 
Transit Commission, and the Broadway mer- 
chants are now circulating a petition to that 
body, asking that a tunnel be constructed, not 
a “‘ ditch.” 

Roman Catholic Schools 

Parochial schools provided by Roman Catho- 

lics give work for teachers, and these band 


| 
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themselves into lay. societies. Among the 
largest are the Christian Brothers, who con- 
trol the parochial schools at Manhattan and 
the Bronx, while Franciscan Brothers control 
those of Brooklyn. Manhattan College is the 
high school, and for years it has been located 
in crowded quarters opposite the lower end of 
Central Park. It is now to have new quarters 
on Broadway, west side, facing Van Cortland 
Park, where twelve acres have been pur- 
chased, and where a group of buildings is be- 
ing erected that will have a beautiful chapel 
for a center. The site.is a plateau north of 
the Spuyten Duyvil ‘parkway. The expendi- 
ture will be about $600,000. Funds come from 
the sale of valuable property in Fifty-ninth 
Street, and support of the work from tuition. 
Cy Maids 


The Union of the Three 
Ul « 
Denominations 
So far as we know, the first regular organization 
of Congregational churches to respond to the pro- 
posals for church union now before our denomina- 


tion is the Welsh Association of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Its action is affirmative. 


We, ministers and delegates of the Welsh Congre- 
gationa) Churches of Eastern Association of Penn- 
sylvania in session at Lansford, Sept. 11-14, 1903, 
rejoice greatly at the effort put forth by the leading 
ministers to bring the different branches of the 
church of Christ to closer union. We heartily in- 
dorse the suggestions set forth in the letter ad- 
dressed by the joint committee of the Congrega- 
tional, Methodist Protestant and the United Breth- 
ren Churches to the various conferences of. the 
above denominations, and we desire that our 
churches should adopt the suggestions so as to 
bring the children of God of all names closer for 
the propagation of the kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Signed, 


J. P. THOMAS, Scribe. 


Faithfulness in little things is not enough. 
It must be coupled with a clear vision for the 
things that are really great. We must be able 
to see the thing of supreme importance and 
give it instantly the right of way.— Exchange. 


China and Glass|® 
Matchings 


Intending purchasers of Dinner Sets 
or matchings to old sets will find in our 
Dinner Set Department an extensive 
exhibit. 

All grades, from the ordinary up 
through the middle values to the costly 
family services from the Worcester Royal, 
Mintons, Ridgways, Canton China, etc. 
In sets or parts of sets as required. 

In the Glass Dep’t (2d floor) is an 
extensive display of all grades from the 
ordinary up. Seekers for Wedding 
Gifts will find an extensive stock to 
choose from, all values. 

New subjects, of Wedgwood old “blue 
historical Plates and Pitchers. 

Everything in Crockery, China and 
Glass in housekeeping requisites. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


China and Glass Merchants 
120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. 


Street cars marked ‘“ Federal Street’? may be 
taken from either railway station to the door. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY cotioamediaen Fourth 
Ave. and Kenge eee ood, ap h Lee York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 

and in the West, prerrm Be the ‘indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Dosauens may be sent to either of bw above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave, and 
Twenty-second St. New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Lot ng SocIETY. 
Aids in building churches = i. Rev. Charles 

Richards, D. D., Secre oa. Cobb, D. D. 

Secre yod Emerit tus ; Charles ie Hope, Treasurer, 105 
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ton; 151 Washington St. Chicago, I 
THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 

LISHING SOCIETY, ‘Presfdent; “Geo. Mt House, Boston. Wil- 

lard Scott, 3 Ra President; Geo. . Boynton, D.D., 
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Secretary, onary Depa amd school missionaries, fare 
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tera- 
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cost. The administrative expenses of 
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ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field retary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New ig and Superintendent for 
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tions for periodicals from Oh 
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gational maeoeers aoe widows ond ~ wf deceased 

e t fund of $1, 000,000 . Asks 
for annual Offerings from churches, rsonal donations 
ne Br mag rma Rev. me 

Rev. . Rice, D 


306 Wethersfield ve., Hartford 
New England, Rev. Edward ford, Ci, Fl D., Hartford, 


SEAMAN’S ier SOCIETY. iororsed 











TON 

1828. President, Rev. xander McKenzie, 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secre v. 

P. Osborne, Room — = House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the e 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported y by y Ly ————— of ¢ bg 
Bequests should be le to the Bo: 
man’s Friend Societ Scull utions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Milisiciiescattn: not: Walia 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
d in Massachusetts 


be Secretary ; 00 on eteia B. Palmer, ‘Treasurer. 


E CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
pur, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 


pain sapplicn hs Massachasets-and- im ofber Staten 
su es in 
Room 6 10. Be tional House, Boston. Rey, Charles 
B. Rice. Secre 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Bosto iy , Maes. 
qos ee 7 this name. Send gifts A. G. Stan- 
04 Sears Building. ia to ‘or aid to 


EB. een ae 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity yoo orga 8 gurset, is the estab- 
lishment and su eport of Ev: lical Congregational 
Faurehes and ig jay Schools in oston and its suburbs. 
Yobb, Pres.; C. E. eo as.; George H. 

Flint Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda St., Bosto: 


Women’s Organizations 
WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Cong —_ 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, ‘Treasurer ; 83 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 
Rf na HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 1 
Comgrogatic _—_ House. Miss Lizzie D. White, T: 
pono Sherman, Home Secretary. 
THE engi SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY Of Bos- 
ton con (ea sae a Sones Seaman’s Friend Society), 
nal House, Boston, Annual mem- 
Roonieg 1.0, vite. Fiembership omen President, Mrs. 
Walter Camb Mass. ; nearer, 
Miss Grace’ tenn 19 vusconville St, Roxbury 
rg: nding Secre Cha in er] 


tary, Mrs. Edward 
lew Ave., Cambri: ze; Clerk, Miss HM .. Vose, 
Highland St., Milton, Mass. 


Affiliated Societies 


home and abroad. Employs colporters 

agg =~ 4 schools, Miss fous, soldiers, satiors. ete. Span- 
tions and b 
Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bi we sa See., 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield St., E beccten: 


608 Congregational House. 
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The Story of a Book [ Three Chapters] 


CHAPTER I. THE MEN WHO MADE IT 
hundred years ago Noah Webster 
—journalist, scholar, patriot—was 
brooding a great undertaking. He had 
worked with Jay and Hamilton for the 
adoption of the Constitution and the 
support of Washington’s administration ; 


freedom and order were established; now, 


for a science and literature worthy of the 
young republic! At the foundation of all 
is language. Webster had already made 
a Speller which speedily became and long 
remained a text-book for the entire peo- 
ple, training to uniformity of spelling and 
pronunciation, and yielding the author a 
maintenance which enabled him to carry 
on the vast and uncompensated work of 
“An American Dictionary of the English 
Language.’’ In the exposition of that 
language no real advance had been made 
since Johnson’s dictionary sixty years be- 
fore. The new age and the new country 
had produced a flood of new words and 
usages for which there was no interpreter 
or arbiter. Webster essayed to cover the 
whole literature and the living use of the 
English-speaking race, with special inclu- 
sion of the new nationality. He brought 
to the task a natural genius for language, 
@ special aptitude for lucid, exact, and 
terse definition, a ripe scholarship, and a 
tireless industry. With his work well be- 
gun, he stopped to broaden his knowledge, 
and mastered the main vocabularies of 
twenty languages. He studied for a year 
in Europe. Johnson worked intermit- 
tently for eight years on his dictionary; 
Webster spent twenty years on his. He 
gave it to the world in 1828—a splendid 
monument of scholarship, and in its sub- 
stance fitted to every-day needs. But it 
was in two bulky volumes, its price was 
$20, it contained a few eccentricities of 
spelling, and the American public was not 
yet emancipated from deference to Eng- 
lish authority. The first edition of 2.500 
copies was enough for thirteen years. 
Webster stood to his guns, bated no jot of 
his peculiarities even where most unpopu- 
lar, revised the work on its original lines, 
and brought out a new edition, at $15, in 
1841. That, too, found little sale; and in 
1843 Webster passed away, after a full and 
happy life, but with his magnum opus 
lying stranded like Robinson Crusoe’s 
boat, a vessel too big for the builder 
to launch. 

One hundred years ago, to a country 


printer in western Massachusetts was 


born his first son, George Merriam. The 
second son was Charles, and then came a 
flock of brothers and sisters. The boys 
were educated in the district school and 
the printing office; they toiled early and 
late; when their father died they gave 
their slender patrimony to their mother 
and sisters, and pushed their own way; 
and in 1831 G. & C. Merriam began busi- 
ness as retail booksellers in Springfield, 
Mass. They gave to business every hour 
not given to their families or their church. 
They began publishing in a modest way, 
notably an admirable series of school 
readers—the ‘‘Child’s Guide,’’ ‘Village 
Reader,’’ etc.—compiled by the elder 
brother. When at Dr. Webster’s death, 
his book came into the market, they dis- 
cerned something of its potential value, 
and bought the unsold edition and the 
publishing right. That purchase marked 
an alliance of tusiness and scholarship 
which has borne fruit for sixty years. 
The new publishers’ first care was to fit 
the scholar’s wares to the publie’s want. 
They employed Prof, Chauncey A. Good- 
rich, Webster’s son-in-law and literary 
heir, to re-edit the book; the eccentric 


spellings were dropped and the reasonable 
changes retained; such scientists as Silli- 
man and Dana were employed as contrib- 
utors; and in 1847 the full work was 
brought out in one volume for $6. The 
public favor was instantly won and never 
was lost. Webster’s executors had ap- 
praised the copyright for the unexpired 
ten .years at $3,000, and the Merriams 
bought it for that. They so increased its 
value that when the copyright-was re- 
newed for fourteen years they made terms 
with the Webster family by which during 
that period they paid to them, for the large 
book with its Abridgments and the Spel- 
ler, a quarter of a million dollars. The 
Merriams leased the Abridgments and the 
Speller to other houses, and concentrated 
their whole energy on the large book. 

In 1850 it was proposed in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, unsuggested by the 
publishers, that a copy of Webster’s large 
dictionary be placed in every district 
school. Before the legislative committee 
the advocate of a rival book sneered at 
Webster as an ignorant pretender. Prof. 
Noah Porter of Yale College replied with 
so eloquent a vindication of Webster’s 
scholarship and services that local preju- 
dice was conquered. The schools were of- 
fered their choice, and 3,035 took Web- 
ster and 105 its competitor. Soon after, 
New York State placed 10,000 copies of 
Webster in its schools, and thus began its 
acceptance as a school standard which to- 
day extends over the entire country. 

When the enlargement of Worcester 
to an illustrated quarto was announced 
in 1859, the Webster publishers made a 
prompt counterstroke. They put into a 
supplement a large number of classified 
illustrations—a new feature in an Ameri- 
can dictionary—added a supplement of 
new words which had long been accumu- 
lating; appended a valuable table of syno- 
nyms by Professor Goodrich ; and brought 
out their enlarged work well in advance 
of the new Worcester, which never ap- 


‘proached it in popularity. 


Then they set to work on a radical 
and thorough revision. Under Dr. Por- 
ter’s supervision, with the aid of a group 
of eminent scholars, the advances in 
linguistic science and in popular usage 
were inwrought with Webster’s solid 
groundwork. .The period of this revis- 
ion was that of the Civil War; business 
fell off; the Southern market was lost; 
the income from the Speller was inter- 
mitted, and payments to the Webster 
family were by amicable arrangement 
postponed; war taxes were heavy; but 
the three brothers (Homer Merriam 
being now included) pushed steadily the 
revision, while they supported the war, 
and looked for the return of peace and 
prosperity. So came to birth the great 
book of 1864, known familiarly as ‘‘The 
Unabridged ;”’ its predecessor being com- 
pletely superseded and withdrawn from 
the market, until revamped and foisted 
upon, the public under false pretenses 
half a century later. 

A battle of pamphlets turning largely 
on the question of spellings; the general 
prevalence of the Websterian practice, 
and an eclipse of all rivalry in the com- 
mercial field; a fresh supplement of new 
words in 1879; the gradual addition of 
biographical and geographical tables— 
these were incidents preliminary to the 
next great revision. To this revision— 
a work covering ten years and costing 
over a third of a million dollars—were 
given the fuller elaboration, the larger 
permanent staff, the freer employment 
of specialists, and thes exact attention to 


every detail, which accord with the ad- 
vanced methods of modern scholarship 
and business. In a work carried on 
thus through generations, there has 
developed a special art of dictionary- 
making, with an invaluable tradition of 
experience, yet progressiye and always 
expanding to meet the new conditions, 
The result appeared in 1890 in a work 
whose title marked the supremacy won 
throughout the English-speaking world, 
Webster’s International Dictionary. 

Its improvement has never ceased for 
a day. New matter has been added; 
tables have been scrupulously brought 
up to date; the accumulation and sifting 
of new words and meanings has gone 
steadily on. A supplement of new words 
in 1900; tables of biography and geog- 
raphy substantially made over in 1902; 
a steady accession of improvements with 
no special announcement—this has been 
the later history of the book. To the 
chief editorship so long and ably filled 
by President Porter has succeeded Dr. 
W. T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education and a scholar of 
world-wide repute. 

It is to the alliance of scholarship and 
business sagacity that Webster has owned 
its success and growth. From that alli- 
ance has sprung a harmonious aim and a 
comprehensive plan of work. Before 
setting forth that ideal, a word more 
may be given to the personnel of the 
combination, past and present. On the 
publishers’ side the force was strength- 
ened in 1877 by the addition of Mr. 
O. M. Baker, trained as an educator 
and a school superintendent; an expe- 
rienced and able bookseller, Mr. H. C. 
Rowley, came in two years later; the 
change by incorporation to ‘“‘The G. & C. 
Merriam Company ”’ in 1902 was a change 
of form only, the same hands still man- 
ning the ship; to the directors was added 
Mr. K. N. Washburn, who had been 
long engaged in the company’s service; 
and while the first two Merriam broth- 
ers have passed away, the directorship 
includes two of the family name, and 
Homer Merriam still presides in a hale 
old age. 

At the head of the editorial force 
have been in succession three scholars 
of high repute; Dr. Goodrich, the heir 
of Dr. Webster in mental acumen; 
President Porter, with a rare combina- 
tion of original intellect, acquired knowl- 
edge, and practical sagacity; and Dr. 
Harris, officially the first man in the 
American educational world, and emi- 
nent in a wide variety of studies. Next 
to these have been a group of contrib- 
utors of the highest standing in general 
scholarship or special branches, such as 
Dr. Mahn of Germany, Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, Pres. D. C. Gilman, Professors 
Hadley, Lounsbury, Sheldon, Remsen, 
Verrill, Justice Brewer—the list could 
be indefinitely prolonged. Of highest 
practical service have been men _ per- 
haps less famous who have through 
arduous years perfected themselves in 
the technical art of dictionary-making ; 
as chiefs of staff should be named, among 
the departed, William A. Wheeler and 
Loomis J. Campbell, and, among the 
living, F. Sturges Allen. With these 
have been scores of faithful and serv. 
iceable workers, whose lot has been 
“to widen knowledge and escape the 
praise.”’ 

So much for the men who have made 
the book; the ideals they have followed 
and the methods they have used will be 
given next week. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 4-10. Great Men of the Bible: 
What Abraham Teaches Us. Gen. 12: 1-8; 
Heb. 7: 1-10; Rom. 4: 1-9. 

In this rushing age, have we time to pause 
to re-create with the aid of the historical imag- 
ination this figure of the dim and distant 
past? Certainly in the thought of Jesus Ab- 
raham represented something of value to the 
religious life, while Paul’s frequent references 
to the patriarch show what a vital personage 
Abraham was in contemporaneous Jewish 
thought, and no student of world religious 
movements, no humble, everyday Christian 
can afford to ignore or depreciate the man 
who looms up so conspicuously not only as a 
pioneer of the Jewish race, but as the father 
of faithful and believing people the world 
over. In this connection read the chapters 
in Dean Stanley’s History of the Jewish 
Church which relate to Abraham. They will 
be found exceptionally instructive and sug- 
gestive. 

We reverence Abraham as a royal believer. 
My thought connects him with that prompt 
and outspoken believer in the circle of the 
disciples, Simon Peter. Abraham put his 
confidence in something beside flocks and 
lands and retainers. He held communication 
with the living God. He might not always 
have comprehended aright every message to 
him out of the unseen world, but he held to 
the reality of that world, staked all that he 
possessed upon the possibility of a man’s 
knowing his Maker in ways of personal fel- 
lowship. Because he thus exemplified faith 
in the highest degree, we gain inspiration 
from him today. He is the type of the royal 
believers in subsequent ages. They are the 
men remembered by posterity. We have been 
honoring Emerson, Wesley and Robertson, 
and during the next few weeks tributes will be 
paid to Jonathan Edwards. They all stand 
for faith in God. Who are the men of our 
time for whom monuments and statues will 
be reared, one hundred, two hundred years 
hence? Will it be our captains of industry, 
our generals, admirals and senators, or will 
it be the men who through faith are today 
working righteousness, subduing kingdoms 
and out of weakness are being made strong? 





This suggests the second characteristic of 
Abraham—he was a doer as well as a hearer of 
the word. Upon the stage of contemporane- 
ous history he stands out as the most distin- 
guished actor. The Biblical record sums up 
the story of his emigration and settlement in 
a few brief sentences, but what months and 
years they may have covered of strenuous, 
heroic action! Call to mind the hardships ex- 
perienced by Whitman and his party when 
they went to Oregon in 1843, as well as the 
long trains of emigrants whose wagons used 
to dot the Western plains, and we gain some 
idea of what this movement which Abraham 
initiated and carried out cost. 


We see in Abraham, also, an illustration of 
the way in which a man with large material 
possessions and of personal force and influ- 
ence may carry the impulse of these posses- 
sions over into the religious sphere. Abra- 
ham was a leader, a man of property, doubt- 
less a power in the rude politics of his time. 
It was such a man whom God picked out for a 
peculiar and phenomenal part in the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God. O, that we 
might have more men of this type allied today 
with the interests of Jesus Christ! We are 


thankful that there is a part for the humblest | 
worker and a need for him also, but religion is | 


meant to seize upon and retain for its own | 
uses the wealth, the brain, the talent, the in- 

ventive genius, the adventurous spirit of mod- | 
ern times. We want to connect with it the | 
merchant prince, the professional man, the 
railroad magnate, the leaders in commerce 
and finance. Abraham teaches us this final 

lesson that we are to strive to win for the 
kingdom, the personality and the forces so 
dominant in this present world. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim aa. Sept. 28, 
10.30 a. M. Address by Rev. E. M. Bliss, D. D., secre- 
tary Am. Tract Soc., on Christianity rs. Politics in the 
Turkish Empire. 

NORFOLK CONFERENCE, Quincy Point, Mass., Sept. 29. 

AMERICAN Boarpb, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 13-16. 

AM BRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct, 20-22, 

Worce ESTER Sou TH CONFERENCE, Douglas, Mass., First 
Church, Oct. 2 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, New 
Haven, Ct., Nov. 4, 5. | 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 





Oregon, Oregon City, Sept. 29 | 
North Dakota, Carrington, Sept. 29 j 
Kentucky, Corbin, Sept. 29 | 
Idaho, , Huntington, Oct. 1 | 
California, Woodland, Oct. 6 } 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Oct. 6 | 
Wisconsin, Menominee, Oct. 6 | 
Wyoming, Douglas, Ree eae | 
South Carolina, Lykesland, Oct. 8-11 | 
‘exas, Dallas, Oct. 13 | 
Utah, et so gg City, Oct. 15-17 | 
Nebraska, Ge Oct. 19-22 
Colorado ( ‘olorado Springs, Oct. 20-22 | 
Soutkern'C: ‘alifornia, Oct. | 
Alabama, Tallassee, Nov. 11 | 
Mississippi, Cherokee, Nov. 13 | 
Connecticut, New Haven, Nov. 17 2 
Marriages: 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


MOHR—KRENNING—In Fort Recovery, 0. Sept. 9, by 
Rey. E. D. Curtis, Supt. of Cong’l Home ‘Missions’ for 
Indiana, Rey. Charles A. Mohr and Alice, second 
daughter of Dea. George W. and Mrs. Krenning. 

WILM—GRIDLEY—In Parsons, Kan., Sept. 15, by Rev. 
A. L. Gridley, father of the bride, Rev. Emil ¢) Wilm 
of Georgetown, Tex., and Grace H. Gridley. The 
pair go at once to Ithaca, N. Y., where Mr. Wilm is 
to pursue post-graduate work in ¢ ‘ornell Univ ersity. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


COBB—In Newton Center, Mass., 1 Sept 19, William 
Everson, youngest son of re Ww. ‘obb of the Con- 
gregational Library,aged 21 yrs. He was a Sophomore 
at Harvard and a brilliant pith: ian. 

PANNELL—In the Presbyterian Ch., Chester, N. J., 
where he had just closed a sermon, Rey. Dr. Cary H. H. 
Pannell,aged 70 yrs. He was a member of the Hudson 
River, also of the New Jersey Associations of Congre- 
gational Churches and had held pastorates at Rock- 
away Avenue Church, New York, First Church, Morris- 
town, N. J., Berean Church, Brooklyn, a at Bethle- 
hem, N. H., Tallman’s and ‘Yannersville, N N. ¥. 
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| nal Saw Palmetto 
| Jaxative of the highest class. 


| new life and vigor. 
| day will positively cure constipation of any 


| V ernal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., 
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‘Do You Know What it Means 
to Cure Constipation ? 


It means to turn aside and throw out of the 
body all the woes and miseries caused. by a 
clogged up system, and they are many. Con- 
stipation means that the bowels are weak, so 
that they cannot keep up that constant motion 
the doctors call peristaltic action. When that 
stops ponengee cease, the blood begins to ab- 
sorb the poisons through the walls of the in- 
testines and thus disease is scattered every- 
where. Death often lays its foundation in 
this way. Torturing diseases like dy spepsia, 
indigestion, kidney troubles, liver complaints 
heart disease, headaches and a hundred anc 
one other complaints start that way. A cure 
must come through toning up, strengthening 
and invigorating the bowels. This can_ be 
easily, gently and permanently done by Ver- 
jerry Wine. It is a tonic 
It builds up 
the bowels, restores the lost action and adds 
Only one small dose a 


degree by removing the cause of the trouble. 
Try it. A free ge bottle for the asking. 
Buffalo, 


_ ANT leading druggists have it for sale. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 



































PROTECTS 


from adulterated 
and worth ices. 


E'S 
SPICES, 


Mustard, Cream- 
tartar, Saleratus, 
etc., etc, are all 
and always abso- 
lutely pure and 
extra strong. 

A full quarter -pound 
Pesett, Ginaae Chea 


mon, Allspice or Cloves, 
10c. at your grocer’s. 


IF IT’S SLADE'S IT IS 
PURE AND GOOD. 


0. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON 
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In and Around Chicago 

The Negro Problem 

Prof. Oliver Loud of. Straight University, 
New Orleans, spoke at the New England 
Church, Sunday morning, Sept. 13. Monday 
morning he gave an account of a recent visit 
which took him over portions of Louisiana 
and Mississippi and enabled him to see some 
of the graduates of the university at their 
work, Not only did his own observations 
convince him of the usefulness of these gradu- 
ates, but he gathered testimony to this fact 
from large numbers of influential white men. 
Professor Loud believes in industrial training 
for the Negro, but also in the training of a 
few for leaders of their race in the ‘higher 
education. Six millions of Negroes, accord- 
ing to his estimate, still live in one room and 
are unable to read or write. Perhaps three 
millions have received some education and 
are struggling up both morally and intellec- 
tually. The: work of the A. M. A. was 
heartily commended by Professor Loud, and 
that also of Booker T. Washington. 


The First Church 


During the summer the average attendance 
has been much higher than last year, and Dr. 
Bartlett since his return from vacation has 
been greeted by audiences which have glad- 
dened his heart and given him great hope for 
the future. The kind of work which he and 
the church are doing is evidently meeting the 
wants of the peoplé. There is no reason why 
this church, with its inspiring history, should 
not be even more useful in the changed. con- 
ditions than in former years, when instead of 
being surrounded by boarding houses and fac- 
tories it was the center of the best residence 
district on the West Side. 


The South Church 

Here the evening service has long been 
something of a problem. But Pastor Thorp’s 
lectures on the leaders 
Church and good music have solved it. At 
present, thanks to the generosity of one of | 
the members of the church, the best music 
which can be obtained in the city is furnished 
the evening congregation. Care is taken to | 
adapt it to the topic which the pastor treats 
and to make it worshipful and _ spiritually 
helpful. The large audiences bear witness to 
the fact that the community appreciates the 
service. 


A New Method of Keeping Sunday 

Prof. C. R. Henderson, chaplain of Chicago 
University and professor of Sociology, for- 
merly pastor of the Woodward Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Detroit, said in a recent lecture 
to his students, that he believed that it would 
be a good thing to encourage young men and 
boys to attend church and Sunday school in 
the morning and in the afternoon allow them 
to play ball. They do not know what to do 
with themselves. Provide them with games 
which tax their physical strength and they | 
will be far more moral than they now are. Of | 
course Professor Henderson is well aware that 
his Baptist brethren in the ministry will not 
agree with him, but he says he has studied the 
question carefully and reached the conclusion 
that baseball Sunday afternoon should receive 
the approval of Christian people. 





The Public Schools 

There are at least 250,000 children in the 
public schools of Chicago, to say nothing of | 
those who patronize the parochial and private 
schools. It is difficult to find room for so 
many, but the erection of new. buildings and 
additions to the old ones during the summer 
will provide for all but about 8,000 pup ls. 
For these rooms will be hired. It is now | 
claimed that the schools are entirely free from | 
political influence. Mr. Cooley, the superin- | 
tendent, has the entire responsibility of their | 
management. Even the Board of Education, 
which is certainly partisan in its character, 
has far less influence than formerly. -Mr. 


of the Christian | ~ 
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Cooley has felt hampered in the past and has 
been asking for more and more responsibili- 
ties till now he has the’ power to do pretty 
nearly as he wishes. 


The Evangelistic Spirit 

There is a very strong: desire on the part of 
many of our ministers to find some more ef- 
fective way of presenting the gospel than they 
have as yet discovered. They are not satisfied | 
with the evangelist as such, but they are con- 
vineed that they themselves and their churches 
néed his spirit and perhaps some of his meth- | 
ads. They are meeting together and asking 
each other how they may secure a deeper 
spiritual life for themselves and their churches, 
how they can best bear witness to the realities 
of the gospel. The manifestation of this spirit 
so early in the season g ves promise of ingath- 
erings during the winter. 

Chicago, Il., Sept. 19. 





Brant Rock Chapel Free of Debt 


At the last service of the summer season, held in 
the beautiful stone chapel at Brant Rock, Marsh- 
field, Mass., this union enterprise celebrated the | 
raising of the last $400 of its $7,500 debt. A few | 
earnest women of faith shouldered this burden 
eight years ago and by means of fairs and other en- 
tertainments which required much planning, hard | 
work and a high order of ability, have lessened it 
till the last dollar has been paid. The chief feature 
of the Sunday service was the fine rendering of the 
Hallelujah Chorus under the leadership of Mr. 
Archie Davison of Dorchester. The following Tues- 
day evening a farewell social was held, when those 
identified longest with the enterprise told the story 
of its inception and growth. «, 








Gaining Strength Daily. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate not only corrects dis- 
orders which undermine health, but also builds up 
the entire physical system. A valuable constitu- 
tional tonie. 








A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


If you read The Congregationalist you know about 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine for the Stomach, Flatulency 
and Constipation. We continually praise it, as hun- 
dreds of our readers de. Any reader of this can 
have atrial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine free, 
by sending a letter or postal card to Drake Formula 
Company, Lake and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, Ill. | 

One dose a day of this tonic, laxative Palmetto | 
medicine gives immediate relief and often cures in | 
a few days. Drake’s Palmetto Wine is a wonder 
worker for the Blood and the Liver and Kidneys. 

| 





Seventy-five cents at Drug Stores for a large bot- 
tle, usual dollar size, but a trial bottle will be sent | 
free and prepaid to every reader of The Congrega- 
tionalist who writes for it. 


FAMOUS ANNUAL 


$i Autumnal 5 
Excursion WU 


THURSDAY, OCT. 8, 1903. | 


A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


leaves the South Station at 8.30 A. M., passing | 
through the most beautiful and prosperous section | 
of Massachusetts to ALBANY through the 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, 


Thence, by either day or night boat down the 
historic and beautiful 


HUDSON RIVER, 
Passing the Catskills, West Point, and the Palisades, 
arriving in 

NEW YORK CITY 


at 6 A. M. or6 P. M., Friday, October 9, depending 


| on whether you take the “a boat October 8, or 
| the day boat October 9. T 


hence by the palatial | 
steamers of the 


FALL RIVER LINE 


to Boston, arriving at 7 A. M. either Saturday 
or Sunday. For further particulars address 


A. S. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 





The Last. The Best. Wait for it. | 


FRANKLIN. © |i 









HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN LINE 


from New York February 2, 1904 


To the ORIENT 


by Palatial Twin-Screw Steamer 


Auguste Victoria 


Cruise of 74 days costing $450 
and upward 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Hamburg-American Line 
35-37 Broadway, New York 





round trip to 


California 


Tickets to San Francisco and Los An- 
geles and return, from Chicago daily, 
October 8 to 17, via the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway ,over the only 
double-track railway between Chica- 
go and the Missouri River with choice 


of routes through some of the most 
beautiful mountain scenery in the 
world. Corresponding low rates from 
all points. 


Three Daily Trains 


leave Chicago 8.00 p. m., 10.00 a. m. 
and 11.30 p.m. Theluxurious Over- 
land Limited (8.00 p. m.) has Pull- 
man drawing-room and compartment 
sleeping cars, dining cars (alacarte), 
observation, library and buffet smok- 
ing cars through without change. 

Daily and personally conducted 
tours in Pullman tourist sleeping cars, 
Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Portland. Only $6.00 
double berth. 

The Best of Everything. 
Particulars as to rates, train service, schedules 
and sleeping car reservations on application. 

All agents sell tickets via this route. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N. W. Ry 


Chicago, lil. 
Nw76 





DOMINION LINE {iw 
SCREW SERVICE 
Boston—Queenstown— Liverpool 
Oct. 1 | Commonwealth, 
Mayflower, Oct. 8| New England, 
Columbus, Oct. 15 | Mayflower, 


Saloon $80 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 


Oct. 22 
Oct. 29 
Nov. 5 


New England, 


| poe FROM BOSTON 
To MEDITERRANEAN Rect 
AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 


VANCOUVER, Oct. 10, 
Saloon, #60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, #50. 
Company's office, 77 State Street, Boston. 








Record of the Week 
Calls 


AINSLIE, THOSs., Gore Bay, Ont. (Presb.), to Lake 
Ann, Mich. Accepts, 

BACHELER, GILBERT H., W. Newfield, Me., to 
Eliot. Declines. 

BARRETT, MANDvs, Union, Io., to Port Arthur, 
Tex. Declines. 

Bowron, Jos., Tucson, Ariz., to Chewelah, Wn. 
Accepts, and is at work, 

BRANDT, WESLEY L., Mitchellville, Io., to Jewell, 
to begin work Oct. 4. 

BUSHELL, RICHARD, Black Diamond, Wn., adds 
Christopher to his field. 

Gapp, WM. W., Bridgeport, Mich., to Richmond. 

GARRISON, SPENCER C., Pacific Sem., to White 
Salmon, Wn. Accepts. 

GLEASON, CHAS. A., Marysville, O., to West Point, 
Neb. 

GLEASON, J., Ohio, to West Point, Neb. Accepts. 

HILTON, CHAs. A., Randolph, Mass., to Fremont 
Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts, to begin 
Nov. 1. 

HoGAN, HARDING R., Farview, Wis., and three 
yoked points, to Tyndall and Bon Homme, 8. D., 
with increased salary and diminished burdens. 
Declines, in view of the need of his present work. 

Hooker, A. H. (U. B.), Garwin, lo., to Ogden. 
Accepts. 

Howik, Davip, Saundersville, Mass., to Union Ch., 
Hopedale, Worcester. Accepts. 

KAUFFMAN, R. S., Elkhart, Ind., to Kalkaska, 
Mich. Accepts, to begin Nov. 1. 

KEEDY, JOHN L., Walpole, Mass., to Barre, for 
one year. 

LILLIE, Isaac 
Accepts. 

MARSH, BYRON F., Mt. Dora Ch., Eustis, Fla., ac- 
cepts call to Daytona, beginning Oct. 1. 

McLAREN, JAs. H., Anamosa, Io., to West Pull- 
man Ch., Chicago, IL 

McLeop, D. J., Nova Scotia, to First and West 
Chs., Bangor, Mich. Accepts. 

McCSKIMMING, DAVID D., lately of Whiting, Io., to 
Forest City. Accepts. 

MILLARD, MARTIN J., to remain another year at 
De Witt, Neb. 
Newcome, F, L. 

Juan. Accepts. 

ORR, JAs. B., Wallace, Ida., to W. Seattle, Wn. 

PATCHELL, WM. T., Pueblo, Col., to San José, Cal., 
and to be field see’y of the Cal. C. E. 

REip, DAvip H.,is not located at Lakeside, Wh., 
but is asst sup’t of home missions with Dr. 
Scudder. 

REID, JOHN, Greenville, N. H., to South Main St. 
Ch., Manchester. 

REID, JOHN, Nelson, B. C., to Second Ch., Tacoma, 
Wh. Accepts. 

ROBINSON, C. E 
Accepts. 

SANTIKIAN, HOHANNEs K., Cambridgeport, Mass., 
to work among the Armenians of California. Ac- 
cepts, and is on the field. 

SHEAFF, Ron’ L., to 8S. Heroand Grand Isle, Vt. 
Declines. 

SHELDON, CHAs. F., Waukomis, Okl., declines eall 
to Carrier. 

SKEELS, HENRY M., Harmon Ch., Denver, Col., to 
Pilgrim Ch., same city. Accepts, to begin Oct. 1, 
closing a pastorate of nearly eight years. 


B., Baldwin, Mich., to Mattawan 


(Meth.), Lockeford, Cal, to San 


(Meth.), Lowa, to Lewiston, Mich. 





CUBS’ FOOD 
They Thrive on Grape-Nuts. 





Healthy babies don’t ery and the well nour- 
ished baby that is fed on Grape-Nuts is never 
acrying baby. Many babies who cannot take 
any other food relish the perfect food Grape- 
Nuts and get well. 

‘*“My little baby was given up by three 
doctors, who said that the condensed milk on 
which I had fed it had ruined the child’s 
stomach. One of the doctors told me that 
the only thing to do would be to try Grape- 
Nuts, so I got some and prepared it as follows: 
I soaked 14 co poy in one pint of cold 
water for half an hour, then I strained off the 
liquid and mixed 12 teaspoonfuls of this 
strained Grape-Nuts juice with six teaspoon- 
fuls of rich milk, put in a pinch of salt and a 
little sugar, warmed it and gave it to baby 
every two hours. 

_‘*In this simple, easy way I saved baby’s 
life and have built her up to a strong, healthy 
child, rosy and laughing. The food must 
certainly be perfect to have such a wonderful 
effect as this. I can truthfully say I think it 
is the best food in the world to raise delicate 
babies on and is also a delicious, healthful 
food for grown-ups as we have discovered in 
our family.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Grape-Nuts is equally valuable to the strong, 
healthy man or woman. 

Grape-Nuts food stands for the true theory 
of health. : 

Look in each package for a co 


i xy of the 
famous little book, ** The Road to 


ellville.”” 
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SNOWDEN, CLIFFORD L., Union Ch., Beverly Hills, 
Chicago, Ill., declines call to Plymouth Ch., 
Omaha, Neb. 

SPEERS, Wo. J., accepts call to Second Ch., Oak- 
land, Cal., not Fourth Ch., San Francisco. 

SQUIRES, WM. P., supply at Hampden, Mass., to 
First Baptist Ch., E. Brookfield. Accepts. 

STEPHENS, F. A., Owosso, Mich., to Grass Lake. 


Accepts. 

TORRENS, Davip J., Mt. Carmel, Pa., to Friend- 
ship, N. Y. 

TUPPER, LELAND E., Salina, Kan., to N. Crafts- 
bury, Vt. Accepts. 


WASHBURN, FRANCIS M., Soquel, Cal., to remain 
another year. 

WHITE, FRANCIS D., Hudsonville, Mich., to Conk- 
lin. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BAKER, FRANK H., é. S. Bridgton, Me., Sept. 15. 
Sermon, Dr. Smith Baker; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. B. Hague, C. F. Sargent, J. B. Saer 
and F. E. Winn. 

CHAPEL, ELMER O., 0. Viola, Wis., Sept. 8. Ser- 
mon, Rev. E. W. Huelster; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. A. Stemen, J. Austin, H. H. Carter, 
F. A. Slyfield. 

CoLBURN, Harvey C., Oberlin Sem., o. and i. 
Marysville, O., Sept. 8. Sermon, Rev. B. R. Long; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. J. C. Jackson, E. B. 
Allen, E. A. King. 

SHORT, WALLACE M., é. Beacon Hill Ch., Kansas 
City, Mo., Sept. 15. Moderator, Dr. J. W. Fifield, 
D. D.; parts by Rey. Messrs. W. W. Bolt, Albert 
Bushnell, C. M. Clark, C. B. Martin and J. P. 
O'Brien. 

WALDROP, ISAAC N., 0. Buffalo Park, Kan., Sept. 
17. Sermon, Rey. J. E. Ingham, Supt. C. 8. 8. 
and P. 8.; other parts, Rey. Messrs. H. E. Thayer 
and Aaron Breck. 


Resignations 
APPLETON, FAYETTE G., Rising City, Neb. 
BRADY, ALEX., Marysville, Wn. 
BuRTON, Ron'’t W., Havelock, Neb., withdraws 


resignation. 
CooKE, WM. H., Hillyard and Pleasant Prairie, | 
Wh. 


CRAWFORD, CHAs. D., Meadville, Pa. 

EASTMAN, P. E., Grand Meadow, Minn. 

Fisu, E. SAM’L, Hawley, Minn. 

FISHER, Jos. A., Alden, Io. 

GILMORE, AUBREY C., Turner, Me. 

HILTON, CHAs. A., Randolph, Mass., after ten 
years’ service. 

HOLBROOK, IRA A., Independence, Kan., to take 
effect Oct. 1, closing a pastorate of over four 
years. 

KNUDSON, ALBERT L., Rosalia, Wn. 

Mor, WM. C. H., Granby, Vt., to study at Bangor 
Sem. 

MoRGAN, DAN'L T., Genoa Bluffs, Lo. 

OAKEY, JAs., Brownton and Stewart, Minn. 

SEIBERT, ALBERT E., Cereseo, Mich. 

SNYDER, OWEN M., Sheridan and Fenwick, Mich. 

STRATTON, LEMUEL N., Maplewood Ch., Chicago, 
Il. 

THAYER, 0. 
Ida. 

TORRENS, DAvip J., Mt. Carmel, Pa. 

TORNBLOM, AUGUST F., Proctor and Rutland Cen- 
ter, Vt. 

VOORHEES, J, 
Mass. 

WALTERS, THos. W., Spokane, Wn. Will sup- 
ply a few months and then rest for a year in 


FRANKLIN, Wardner and Kellogg, 


SPENCER, Roslindale Ch., Boston, 


Wales. 
Stated Supplies 
HEGNER, H. J., Chicago, Ill., at West Pullman Ch., 
Chieago. 


VERNON, D. E., Spokane, Wn., at Chatteroy and 
EIk. 
WARNER, Wo. J., Indianapolis, Ind., at Anderson. 


Personals 


BROAD, L. P., and wife, who have been resting at 
their summer home in Newfane, Vt., have * broken 
camp” there and will soon enter upon their sea- 
son campaign in behalf of home missions. They 
will cover Wyoming, the Dakotas, Iowa, Illinois, 
Michigan, Missouri, North and South Carolina, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Georgia and Alabama. 

DowsE, EDMUND, pastor at Sherborn, Mass., since 
1838, and chaplain of the Massachusetts Senate, 
celebrated, Sept. 17, his ninetieth birthday. A 
reception was given him at his home. 

FLooOK, JAcon, and wife, Kearney, Neb., were 
tendered a reception Sept. 4, on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their marriage. 

GRIFFIs, WM. E., and wife, Ithaca, N. Y., on a 
recent anniversary were given a surprise party 
by friends in the parish, at which Dr. Griffis was 
given a set of study furniture and a generous sum 
of money and Mrs. Griffis a mahogany sewing 
table and cheval mirror. 

PARKER, J. HOMER, of the Home Missionary 
Society, acted as leader of a two weeks’ summer 
assembly at Lake Stevens, Snohomish Co., Wn., 
where ten acres of land have been offered for a per- 
manent assembly place for Congregationalists, 


Continued on page 443. 
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Mail Orders Only. 


Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order 
in One Week, 


$8 to $40 


Do you wish a new 
suit, skirt or jacket 
made to your measure 
in the latest New York 
style? ; 

There is all the dif- 
ference in the world 
between a high-class 
tailor-made suit, which 
has been made to order 
for you, and a ready- 
made garment such as 
you see in the stores. 
Ready-made suits lack 
individuality, and rarely 
have either style or fit. 
We do not keep them. 
We make to order 
only. Our suits are 
stylishly made ; the jack- 
ets fit and there is the 
yroper hang to the skirts. 
Wo detail is overlooked. 

You feel comfortable 
in them, and are 
proud to wear them. 
We carry the latest 
materials, and 
make them up 
into the most 
fashionable gar- 
ments possible. 
Our catalogue il- 
lustrates 126 
styles, and we have 400 fabrics from which you 
may select. Our new directions for taking meas- 
urements insure wg fitting garments. Orders 
filled in one week. Catalogue and samples Sree, 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: , 
Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 
Visiting Dresses, $12.00 to $35.00 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 


We make a specialty of 
Brides’ Traveling Dresses, $10 to $35. 


We pay express charges to any part of the U.S. 


We guarantee to fil and please you. If we don't, re- 
turn the garment promptly and we will refund your 
money. 

Write us fully; your letters wil! be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
who will, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles 
and materials. When you send us an order, they 
will look after it while it is in the cutter’s and 
tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care and 
attention that it would have if it were made under 
your personal supervision by your own dressmaker. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent free by return mail. Ask for 
new FALL CATALOGUE No. 52. 
tion whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, 
and about the colors you desire, and we will send 
a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Established 15 years. 


























Men- 



































ee 

Massachusetts Monumental Co. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 

We wish every one who thinks of purchasing a memo- 


; ” 


rial to “ SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET. 
Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished free. 


‘‘Granite, Marble, Bronze.’’ 








MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 18 Thousands 
having failed elsewhere 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


OPIUM 2 


The Nicest, 


LAXATIVE 
for family use. 
“Once tried always used 
when needed.’ 
50c and $1, at Druggists. 
The Tarrant Co., New York 


Used by American 
Physicians 


since 1844. 

















XUM 


. famous little boo 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 442.) 


STREET, GEO. E., Phillips Ch., Exeter, N. H., is 
preparing a history of Mt. Desert, the book to ap- 
pear next year on the 300th anniversary of Cham- 
plain’s discovery of the island. 

WINCH, GRO. W., First Ch., Holyoke, Mass., upon 
his return from vacation was presented with 
$150 in gold, in recognition of 15 years’ service 
with his church. 


Increase of Salary 


DECHMAN, ARTHUR, Groveland, Mass., $100. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


INDEX, WN., 12 members. 

LEAD, S. D., Lutheran Cong’l, 86 members. J. 
Johnson, pastor. 

MINERAL BLUFF, GA., 8 members, <A. C. Perry, 
pastor. 

STRINGTOWN, I. T., rec. Sept. 13. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA., rec. Sept. 8. 116 memhers. 


Material Gain 


EDGAR, ONTARIO.—Parsonage property renovated. 

EpMonps, Wy., Rev. F. D. Bentley, has secured a 
lot for a parsonage. 

ENFIELD, MAss.—Audience room newly frescoed, 
carpeted and new upholstery given furniture. 
The frescoing and a new chandelier are gifts of 
two liberal friends. 

Kansas City, Mo., Westminster, has broken 
ground for its new building. 

KENSINGTON, CT., lays new carpets. Individual 
communion cups have been introduced. 

LAKESIDE, WN., is building a parsonage, being 
temporarily aided by Rev. Geo. Kindred. 

LINCOLN, NEB., First, has canceled its mortgage. 
A new boiler will be added to the heating appa- 
ratus soon. 

LITTLE FALLS, MINN., Rey. W. C. A. Wallar, re- 
decorated and partially refurnished its audience 
room. 

LYNNFIELD CENTRE, MAss.—Chureh buildings re- 
painted and new horsesheds built. 

NEWTON, MAss., North Ch., Rev. H. E. Oxnard, 
broke ground, Sept. 10, for an addition to its 
chureh edifice. The new part is to enlarge the 
main Sunday school room and provide for a pri- 
mary department room and will include a ladies’ 
parlor, kitchen and other modern requirements. 
The work is to cost $4,500, and is to be finished 
by Dee. 15. 

PIERCE, NEB., repaints its edifice, adding a mew 
poreh. 

SYLVAN, WN., Rey. C. E. Philbrook, has completed 
a parsonage. 


Dedications 
LAKE VIEW, WN., Rev. H. B. Hendley, dedicated 
church building Sept. 20. 








TWO TIPS 
And Both Winners. 


A man gets a friendly tip now and then 
that’s worth while. 

A Nashville man says: “‘ For many years I 
was a perfect slave to coffee, drinking it every 
day, and all the time I suffered with stomac 
trouble and such terrific nervousness that at 
times I was unable to attend to business, and 
life seemed hardly worth living. I attributed 
my troubles to other causes than coffee, and 
continued to drench my system with this drug. 
Finally I got so bad I could not sleep, my 
limbs were weak and trembling and I had a 
constant dread of some impending danger, 
and the many medicines I tried, failed to help 
me at all. 

‘One day a friend told me what Postum 
had done for her husband and advised me 
to quit coffee and try it, but I would not do 
so. Finally another friend met me on the 
street one Gos and after talking about or 
health he said, ‘ You try Postum Cereal Cof- 
fee and leave coffee alone,’ adding that his 
nervous troubles had all disappeared when 
he gave up coffee and began to drink Postum. 

“This made such a great impression on 
me that I resolved to try it, although I confess 
I had little hopes. owever, I started in, 
and to my unbounded surprise, in less than 
two weeks I was like another person. All 
of my old troubles are now gone and I am a 
strong, healthy, living example of the won- 


derful rebuil power of Postum. It is a 
fine drink as well as adelicious beverage, and 
I know it will correct all coffee ills; I know 


what a splendid effect it had on me to give 
up coffee and drink Postum.’”’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason. 
sok. is nee Oe e for a copy of the 


e Road to Wellville.” 





August Receipts. of the A. B. C, F. M, 





1902 1903 

Donations, $82,606.94 $113,264.27 
Legacies, 19,716.51 35,214.09 
Total, $102,323.45 $148,478.36 

12 mos.1902 12 mos. 1903 
Donations, $547,652.78 $597,104.79 
Legacies, 174,437.58 122,049.03 
Total, #722 ,000.36 719,153.82 


Increase in donations for the year, $49,452.01; 
decrease in legacies, $52,388.55; net decrease, 
$2,936.54. 


The Welsh Gymanfa 


The annual association (Gymanfa) of the Welsh 
Congregational Churches of Eastern Pennsylvania 
was heid at Lansford, Carbon County, Sept. 11-14. 
The first meeting consisted of a sermon by Rev. 
T. C. Edwards, and an address by Dr. W. A. Dun- 
can of the Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
who was excused from speaking in Welsh. 

Reports from various parts of the state concern- 
ing the condition of the churches were encouraging. 
The dark clouds which gathered around us last 
year on account of the fierce and long strike are 
dispersing, and all the churches are again in a 
normal state. 

All the Protestant churches of Lansford and vi- 
cinity were supplied with preachers from the 
Gymanfa on Sunday, and still there were enough to 
supply our own chureh with half a dozen good ser- 
mons. Two interesting papers were read by lay- 
men, Mr. John R. George of Wilkesbarre on the 
need of increase in the contributions to correspond 
with the recent advances in wages; and Mr. T. Cor- 
ris Davies of Lansford on some of the chief ele- 
ments in a real religious revival. The retiring 
moderator, Dr. R. 8. Jones, gave a strong address 
on some of the false notions as to what is necessary 
for the success of the church and the Christian life. 
Dr. Duncan’s words for the boys and girls were 
inspiring to all. 

The death of our state superintendent of home 
missions, Rev. T. W. Jones, was announced, and 
appropriate resolutions adopted. Dr. T. W. Jones 
had ‘been a beloved and faithful officer for a long 
period, and his genial presence and warm-hearted 
addresses were always welcome and helpful. 

The Welsh Gymanfa of Pennsylvania dates back 
to the year 1839, when the Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists met in a United Association in Ebens- 
burg, Pa. The first Congregational Association of 
the state was organized in Pottsville, Pa., in 1840. 
Annually after 1841 the meetings were held in the 
churches between Pittsburg in the west, and Car- 
bondale in the east. In the year 1870, a reorgani- 
zation was effected, which left all the churches 
west of the Alleghanies to form an association of 
their own, or unite with Eastern Ohio. Since 1870 
this Eastern Pennsylvania Association has held an- 
nual meetings and has succeeded in saving a large 
part of the state to Congregationalism. We have a 
constituency of thirty churches. 

The Welsh people have inherited a love for the 
annual Gymanfa; not on account of its business con- 
ferences, nor its papers or essays, etc., but chiefly 
for its gospel features sno preaching services. 
Hundreds, maybe thousan’s. of conversions have 
resulted from the Gymanfa preaching at various 
times in its history in Wales, and often in the 
United States. In Wales the preaching meetings 
are frequently held in the open field, selected gener- 
ally with a natural elevation from the platform. No 
seats are provided for the large audiences, and 
thousands of people will stand all day, attending 
two or three meetings and listening to two or three 
full sermons in each meeting. These services be- 
gin at 7 o’clock in the morning with two sermons, in 
a church, then home to breakfast, and afterwards 
to the field for the 10 o’clock mass meeting with its 
two or three sermons. This will be repeated at 2 
o’clock and at 6. It is seldom thit the same minis- 
ter preaches twice on the same day in the field. 

In Lansford seven preaching services and three 
prayer meetings were held. The visitors were nu- 


merous, but were royally entertained by Rev. F. 


Teilo Evans and his people. 
The next Gymanfa will be held in September, 1904, 
with the church at Plymouth, Luzerne County. E. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 27—Oct. 3. Why Christ and the 
Apostles Blamed the Church. Rey. 2: 1-5; 
3i 1-3; 1 Cor. 11: 17-22. 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page 420.) 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molassess every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,’”’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best = 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impur- 
ity of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidnéy troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was —, to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 
sulting from constipation or malaria, I 
have Be surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- 
pear in four or five days, leaving the skin 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so sate and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.” f 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘ pu- 
rifiers,”” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 
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